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PREFACE 


These  lectures — which  may  either  be  delivered 
verbatim,  or  serve  as  the  quarry  out  of  which  school¬ 
masters  can  hew  their  own  materials — have  been 
written  with  a  twofold  purpose  :  first,  to  give  some 
account  of  a  few  of  the  great  men  of  the  Empire  ; 
and  secondly,  to  suggest  that  the  success  of  their 
work,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously 
achieved,  depended  on  certain  qualities  which  all 
the  ‘  builders  ’  possessed,  though  they  combined 
them  in  varying  proportions. 

King  Alfred,  by  reason  both  of  his  station  and  his 
circumstances — and  possibly  also  of  his  native 
genius — stands  alone  ;  but  I  think  that,  because  of 
the  qualities  which  all  had  in  common,  any  one  of 
the  last  five  could  successfully  have  filled  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  done  the  work  of  any  of  the  others — 
granted,  of  course,  a  similar  training.  Insight, 
promptitude,  courage,  tenacity,  together  with  some 
conscience  of  what  they  did — these  are  the  qualities 
which  led  the  men  of  yesterday,  and  will  lead  the 
men  of  to-morrow,  ‘  to  the  high  places  of  the 
Universe  and  to  the  golden  mountain-top  where 
dwell  the  spirits  of  the  Dawn.’ 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  two  series  of  lectures  on  ‘  Empire-  Builders  ’ 
and  ‘  Colonization  and  Empire  ’  are  the  literary 
firstfruits  of  the  League  of  the  Empire. 

Assuredly  these  spirited  and  lucid  lectures  require 
no  word  of  explanation  or  apology  ;  but  I  have 
been  asked,  as  a  member  of  the  League’s  History 
Section,  to  give  a  few  words  of  introduction. 

The  time  is  happily  past  when  it  was  still  necessary 
to  deplore  the  general  indifference  respecting  Colonial 
history  ;  but  the  League  of  the  Empire  is  doubtless 
right  in  insisting  that  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
general  subject  should  precede,  at  an  impressionable 
age,  the  more  detailed  study  of  after-years. 

The  lectures  in  their  printed  form  are  full  of 
interest,  but  it  is  evident  that  their  effectiveness 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  delivery  in  public,  and 
still  more  by  the  free  employment  of  suitable  slides. 

On  the  subject  of  them  little  need  here  be  said. 
Mr.  Stride  has  no  doubt  exercised  a  wise  judgment 
in  choosing  for  his  first  empire-builder  Alfred  the 
Great.  It  may  be  added  that  if  subsequent  English 
statesmen  had  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Alfred, 
the  Imperial  Unity,  which  in  various  ways  we  are 
now  (more  or  less  ineffectually)  endeavouring  to 
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bring  about,  might  never  have  been  lost,  and  the 
expansion  of  England  might  have  taken  the  natural 
healthy  form  of  that  of  Wessex. 

It  will  illustrate  the  richness  of  our  history  in 
Empire- Builders  if  we  reflect  that  of  the  six  names 
commemorated  by  Mr.  Stride,  only  that  of  Clive 
occurs  in  another  series  of  builders  of  Greater 
Britain.  Speaking  in  a  literal  sense,  the  title  of 
Empire- Builder  is  hardly  applicable  to  Drake, 
Wolfe,  Hawke,  and  Cook  ;  but,  as  is  explained  in 
the  text,  they  did  work  without  which  the  building 
of  the  Empire  must  have  remained  impossible. 

The  series  on  ‘  Colonization  and  Empire  ’  deals 
with  material  more  difficult  to  make  interesting  than 
are  the  lives  of  great  men.  Those  who  have  studied 
the  history  will  best  realize  the  difficulty  of  covering 
so  wide  a  ground  in  six  short  lectures.  Within  such 
limitations  the  aim  of  the  lecturer  must  be  that  his 
listener  or  reader  should  go  away  with  an  appetite 
whetted  for  further  teaching.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  these  lectures  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  have  had 
this  stimulating  effect  in  the  past,  and  will  continue 
to  have  it  in  the  future. 

The  educational  work  of  the  League  of  the  Empire 
is  still  in  its  infancy  ;  but  in  these  lectures  it  is  seen 
to  be  advancing  steadily  and  on  safe  lines. 
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LECTURE  I. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

Alfred  as  an  Empire-builder  :  it  seems  a  startling 
paradox !  For  when  Alfred  died,  just  over  one 
thousand  years  ago,  there  was  no  Empire,  no  Britain, 
no  England  even.  No  Empire,  for  we  held  not  a 
yard  of  land  beyond  the  seas  ;  no  Britain,  for 
Scotland  and  Wales  were  not  to  be  under  the  rule 
of  English  Kings  for  centuries  yet  ;  no  England, 
for  Alfred’s  own  dominions  included  a  bare  half  of 
the  England  of  our  day.  And  yet  the  seeming 
paradox  is  true.  For  unless  the  work  of  Alfred 
had  been  done,  and  the  spirit  of  Alfred  had  been 
breathed  into  the  work  by  Alfred  or  another,  the 
Empire  of  to-day  would  have  been  impossible.  An 
Empire  we  might  indeed  have  had,  as  Spain  had 
in  the  West  and  Portugal  and  Holland  in  the  East, 
but  it  would  have  been  no  more  firmly  built  than 
these,  and,  like  these,  would  before  now  have  fallen. 
Alfred  laid  the  foundations  well  and  truly ;  he 
inspired  future  builders  by  setting  the  example  of 
‘  having  some  conscience  of  what  he  did  ’  (as 
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Cromwell  said  of  his  Ironsides  afterwards),  and  to¬ 
day  King  Edward  VII.,  his  direct  descendant 
through  more  than  thirty  generations,  reigns  over 
an  Empire  governed  on  the  same  principles  as 
those  which  Alfred  first  applied  in  Wessex  and 
Mercia.  If  the  spirit  is  more  than  the  letter,  Alfred 
is  to  be  counted  not  only  as  one  of  our  Empire- 
builders,  but  as  the  greatest  of  them  all.  ‘  He 
builded  better  than  he  knew.’ 

What  was  the  spirit  and  what  were  the  principles 
of  his  work  ?  We  may  see  four  great  ideas  taking 
shape  in  his  reign.  The  first  is  that  England  must 
be  kept  safe  and  made  strong.  The  second,  that  her 
people  are  to  have  the  liberty  which  comes  of  general 
obedience  to  good  laws.  The  third,  that  they  must 
learn  to  act  together,  and  think  of  themselves  as 
one  people.  The  fourth,  that  they  need  to  be  taught. 
Safety,  Freedom,  Unity,  Education — those  were  the 
aims  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  attainment  of  them 
has  resulted  in  the  building  of  the  Empire. 

That  is  why  we  call  him  ‘  the  Great,’  a  title  which 
is  given  to  but  few  men,  and  not  always  rightly 
given  even  to  the  few.  For  what  makes  a  man 
‘  great  ’?  It  is  not  Riches,  for  the  rich  man  in  the 
parable  is  a  smaller  man  than  Lazarus  at  his  gate. 
If  riches  were  the  test  of  greatness,  Alfred  could  not 
claim  the  title,  for  he  deliberately  gave  up,  more 
than  once,  the  portion  of  the  inheritance  that  fell 
to  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  brothers.  It  is  not 
Successful  Ambition,  else  we  should  call  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  ‘great’;  and  Napoleon,  lord  of  all  the 
Continent  as  he  was,  was  yet  no  really  great  man, 
for  his  aims  were  too  personal  and  selfish.  Alfred, 
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as  we  shall  see,  had  his  chance  of  that  sort  of 
greatness.  About  880,  after  his  first  great  defeat 
of  the  Danes,  he  might  have  made  himself  King 
over  all  England — King,  and  not  merely  over- 
lord — but  he  gave  it  up  because  he  knew  that  he 
had  a  nobler  work  to  do.  It  is  not  even  Saintliness. 
Edward  the  Confessor  and  Henry  III.  were  ‘  saints,’ 
if  ever  Kings  were,  but  we  do  not  call  them  ‘  great  ’  ; 
and  if  Alfred  had  fled  to  Rome,  as  did  his  ancestor 
Ini  of  Wessex,  or  his  contemporary  Burhed  of  Mercia, 
he  might  have  been  canonized  as  a  saint,  but  he 
would  never  have  earned  the  loving  respect  of  a 
hero.  A  ruler  to  deserve  the  name  of  ‘  great  ’ 
must  be  a  kingly  saint  as  well  as  a  saintly  King. 

No  :  the  greatness  of  a  King,  as  of  any  man, 
lies  not  in  one  thing,  but  in  the  combination  of 
two  :  high  aims,  and  success  in  attaining  them. 
And  Alfred  was  really  great,  because  his  aims  were 
so  high  and  his  success  so  complete.  They  were 
quite  unselfish,  too  :  Safety,  Freedom,  Unity,  Educa¬ 
tion  :  there  is  little  empty  glory  about  them,  and  no 
personal  ambition  at  all.  They  meant  in  each  case 
something  for  the  England  of  his  day,  and,  though 
perhaps  he  knew  it  not,  for  the  Great  and  Greater 
Britain  of  the  future. 

It  is  strange  to  look  into  that  future  and  note 
how  his  reign  bears  within  it  the  seeds  of  the  work 
of  other  Empire-builders — sailors,  soldiers,  states¬ 
men,  discoverers,  teachers,  preachers.  Thus,  he  was 
the  forerunner  of  sea-captains  like  Drake,  Hawks 
and  Nelson — the  first  Englishman  who  anticipated 
the  great  principle  of  the  ‘  offensive  defence,’ 
attacking  instead  of  awaiting  attack.  It  was  ‘  at 
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sea  ’  that  Alfred,  like  Nelson  nine  hundred  years 
later,  hoped  ‘  to  realize  the  expectations  of  his 
countrymen,’  for  over  and  over  again — off  Sand¬ 
wich,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  off  Hartland  Point — he 
prevented  the  Danes  from  landing  by  a  fierce  on¬ 
slaught  on  their  fleets  in  the  open  water  ;  and  off 
Swanage  a  storm  came  to  his  aid  and  finished  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy,  as  seven  centuries  after¬ 
wards  another  gale  aided  Drake  and  Howard  in 
breaking  up  a  mightier  Armada.  In  land-fighting 
he  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  our  greatest  generals, 
and  the  little  stockaded  stronghold  of  Athelney  in 
the  Somerset  swamps  may  almost  be  called  the 
prototype  of  those  famous  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras 
which  Wellington  contrived  in  the  Peninsula. 
Again,  as  we  shall  see,  the  statesmanship  of  a 
Chatham  or  a  Durham  is  foreshadowed  in  his  policy 
towards  Mercia  and  the  Danelagh ;  for  if  in  the 
eighteenth  century  King  George  had  followed 
King  Alfred’s  path,  we  need  not  then  have  lost 
the  American  colonies,  and  if  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
pursued  his  policy,  they  would  have  anticipated 
the  principles  of  Lord  Durham’s  famous  ‘  Canada  ’ 
Report,  and  prevented  Papineau’s  rebellion.  Once 
more  :  though  Alfred  himself  was  no  traveller,  and, 
indeed,  after  his  two  visits  to  Rome  in  early  child¬ 
hood  seems  never  to  have  left  our  island,  he  yet  did 
his  best  to  turn  the  minds  of  Englishmen  to  thoughts 
of  discovery,  and  by  welcoming  to  his  Court  the 
Norwegian  captain  Othere  (Ottar),  and  inserting 
in  his  own  edition  of  Orosius  the  results  of  the 
voyage  of  this  ‘  first  Arctic  explorer,’  he  associated 
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himself  with  an  adventure  which  remained  un¬ 
surpassed  and,  indeed,  unequalled  till,  seven  cen¬ 
turies  later,  Willoughby  followed  in  the  Norseman’s 
wake,  and  rediscovered  the  way  round  the  North 
Cape  to  the  White  Sea.  Of  Alfred’s  laws  and  their 
basis  in  the  Eternal  Law  we  will  speak  presently ; 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  he,  more 
than  any  Englishman,  is  the  typical  man  of  the  race. 

We  turn  next  to  Alfred’s  work.  You  may  say 
that  it  was  To  save  ‘  England  ’  from  becoming  ‘  Dane- 
land.’  Let  us  see  what  the  danger  was,  and  how 
he  met  it. 

Alfred  was  born  in  849,  exactly  four  hundred  years 
after  the  first  of  the  English  and  Jutes  wintered  in 
the  island  of  ‘  Britain,’  as  it  was  then  called,  and 
began  to  make  it  ‘  England.’  When  he  was  six 
years  old  the  Danes  (who  were  men  of  the  same 
race  as  the  English  and  Jutes)  made  for  the  first 
time  their  winter  quarters  here,  and  set  about  the 
attempt  to  make  the  island  ‘  Daneland.’ 

What  was  the  difference,  then,  between  Danes 
and  Englishmen  ?  It  was  this  :  that  in  the  ninth 
century  the  Danes  were  what  the  English  had  been 
in  the  fifth,  whereas  the  English  had  developed  in  a 
great  many  ways.  In  the  ninth  century  the  Danes 
were  still  sea-rovers,  cruel,  barbarous,  and  pagan,* 
and  they  were  for  treating  the  English  as  the  English 
had  treated  the  Britons.  But  the  English,  since 
they  had  obtained  possession  of  their  new  land  and 
come  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  had  lost 
much  of  their  old  fierceness,  and  settled  down  into 

*  See  C.  Kingsley’s  poem,  ‘The  Longbeard’s  Saga.’ 
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quiet  tillers  of  the  soil.  They  were  dull,  unenter¬ 
prising,  lovers  of  home  and  of  material  comfort,  not 
apt  to  work  together,  almost  without  organization, 
desperately  ‘  sleepy  ’ — you  may  say  even  cowardly, 
in  all  but  physical  courage. 

Such  being  the  Englishmen  of  Alfred’s  day,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  there  was  but  little  unity  or  organiza¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  when  I  spoke  of  ‘  Englishmen,’  I 
used  a  misleading  expression  :  there  were  men  of 
Wessex,*  of  Mercia,  of  Northumbria,  of  East  Anglia, 
whose  pride  and  interests  were  centred  in  their  own 
kingdoms,  but  there  were  as  yet  hardly  any 
‘  Englishmen.’  England  was  still  ‘  a  geographical 
expression,’  and  for  nearly  four  centuries  its  various 
tribes  and  kingdoms  had  been  fighting  amongst 
themselves.  There  was  no  unity,  and  if  ‘  Union  is 
Strength,’  then  certainly  Disunion  is  Weakness. 

The  weakness  of  the  land  is  seen  in  three  par¬ 
ticulars  : 

1.  There  was  no  defence  for  the  coasts — no  fleet. 
I  mean — not  that  there  were  no  ships  at  all,  but  that 
the  few  which  did  exist  were  only  used  as  port 
guardships  to  protect  a  few  individual  points  of 
the  coast.  This  might  be  useful  for  those  few  points, 
or  it  might  perhaps  be  worse  than  useless,  for  the 
enemy  might  come  down  on  those  very  places  in 
order  to  destroy  those  ‘  coast-defence  vessels  ’  ;  but 
whether  useful  or  not  for  them,  it  left  all  the  rest  of 
the  coast  open,  and  because  there  was  no  attempt 
to  hold  the  seas  in  force,  the  Danes  were  able  to  land 
without  let  or  hindrance  almost  where  they  liked. 

2.  There  were  no  fortresses  on  land  by  which 

*  Illustrate  this  with  map. 
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invaders  could  be  kept  at  bay  while  a  field-force 
was  being  collected.  Such  fortresses  the  Romans 
had  built  in  Britain  at  the  most  important  points 
— Winchester,  Chester,  Caerleon,  York — but  the 
English  conquerors  feared  and  hated  large  towns 
and  walled  cities,  and  would  hardly  enclose  their 
settlements  with  more  than  a  ditch  and  fence.  And 
so  the  Danes  were  able  to  ‘  rush  ’  all  important 
points,  and  while  Alfred  was  still  a  lad,  Winchester, 
Reading,  London,  York  and  Exeter  fell  into  their 
hands  in  this  way,  without  any  attempt  at  defence. 

3.  There  was  no  permanent  and  regular  army,  and 
no  central  organization.  Who  were  the  fighters, 
then  ?  They  were  of  two  classes :  (1)  A  small 
number  of  ‘  professionals,’  originally  the  King’s 
body-guard,  known  in  early  times  as  ‘  Gesiths,’  and 
later  as  ‘  Thanes  ’  :  these  held  their  lands  on  con¬ 
dition  of  fighting  whenever  called  upon,  and  we 
may  call  them  ‘  a  nobility  of  service.’  They  were 
well  armed  and  armoured,  had  some  training,  and 
probably  a  good  deal  of  esprit  de  corps — that  bond 
between  men  who  are  accustomed  to  brave  danger 
together  which  makes  100  soldiers  stronger  than 
1,000  undisciplined  heroes.  The  second  class  (2) 
were  a  sort  of  Militia,  known  as  the  ‘  Fyrd,’  composed 
of  all  the  landholding  freemen  of  the  district  where 
fighting  was  actually  going  on :  untrained,  un¬ 
armoured  except  for  a  shield,  unarmed  except  for  a 
spear  ;  a  prey  to  panic  when  things  went  badly  ; 
apt  to  go  off  home  as  soon  as  they  had  won  a  single 
battle  ;  not  liable,  and  seldom  willing,  to  serve  more 
than  two  months  in  the  year,  or  to  march  a  step 
beyond  the  borders  of  their  own  shire. 
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Now,  to  sum  up  all  this,  putting  the  situation  as  far 
as  possible  into  modern  language  : 

1.  There  was  no  Fleet — not  even  a  Channel 
Squadron — -only  a  few  obsolete  ships  scattered  over 
various  ports,  as  an  attempt  at  ‘  coast  defence.’ 

Therefore  the  Danes  could  choose  their  own  time 
and  'place  for  landing. 

2.  There  were  no  arsenals,  or  even  fortified  camps 
— not  only  no  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Gibraltar, 
Simon’s  Bay,  Halifax,  or  Malta,  but  not  even  a 
garrison  depot,  like  Sierra  Leone,  Cyprus,  Aldershot, 
or  Barrackpore. 

Therefore  the  Danes,  once  landed,  could  go  where 
they  chose. 

3.  There  was  no  Army  Corps  ;  and  if  there  had 
been,  there  was  no  War  Office  to  direct  it. 

Therefore  only  a  local  levy,  led  by  a  local  leader, 
could  be  opposed  to  the  enemy  at  any  given  point  or 
moment. 

You  may  sum  up  the  difference  between  English 
and  Danes  in  two  words  :  the  Danes  were  c  pro¬ 
fessionals,’  the  English  were  ‘  amateurs  ’  ;  and  the 
English  Chronicle  shows  this  very  clearly  when  it 
calls  the  Danes  ‘  the  army  ’  and  the  English  ‘  the 
land-folk.’  The  odds,  you  see,  were  even  greater 
against  the  English  a  thousand  years  ago  than  they 
were  against  the  Boers  the  other  day  ;  and  4  England  ’ 
was  in  great  danger  of  becoming  ‘  Daneland.’ 

It  was  due  to  one  part  of  England,  Wessex — that 
is,  the  part  south  of  the  Thames — and  to  one  man 
in  Wessex,  Alfred,  that  it  did  not.  For  nowhere 
else  did  there  seem  to  be  any  power  of  resistance. 
By  the  time  that  Alfred  was  twenty  years  old  (870) 
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the  Danes  had  attacked  and  overrun  Northumbria 
and  East  Anglia,  and  had  forced  Mercia,  the  great 
middle-kingdom,  to  submit.  Of  all  England,  only 
Wessex  was  left  unconquered,  and  her  salvation 
depended  on  her  men,  and  especially  on  her  Kings. 
Alfred’s  elder  brother,  Ethelred,  was  King,  but 
Alfred,  young  as  he  was,  seems  already  to  have  shared 
in  the  leadership  of  the  West  Saxons. 

In  871  the  turn  of  Wessex  came.  The  Danes 
struck  with  their  usual  skill  and  strength  at  an  im¬ 
portant  point,  Reading,  to  which  came  their  4  long- 
ships  ’  up  the  Thames,  and  the  horsemen  across 
Mercia.  The  joint  forces  seized  the  peninsula 
between  two  rivers,  and  there  made  a  fortified  camp, 
which  was  strong  enough  to  resist  an  attack  by  the 
West  Saxons.  From  this  point  the  enemy  pressed 
westwards  along  the  high  chalk-ridge  of  the  Downs 
till  they  came  to  Ashdown,  where  the  range  turns 
to  the  south-west,  and  found  the  West  Saxons 
beneath  them  on  the  lower  ground. 

There  is  no  time  to  tell  the  story*  of  that  fight 
in  detail — of  how  Ethelred,  the  King,  poured  out  the 
agony  of  his  soul  so  long  in  prayer  that  Alfred, 
waxing  impatient,  began  the  attack  with  only  the 
forces  under  his  immediate  command;  and,  charging 
up  the  steep  slope  ‘  like  a  wild  boar,’  and  being  in 
the  nick  of  time  supported  by  his  brother,  overcame 
at  last  the  resistance  of  the  enemy,  who  (as  the 
English  Chronicle  relates)  ‘  after  losing  a  great  part 
of  their  army,  broke  in  shameful  flight.  One  of 
their  Kings  and  five  of  their  Jarls  were  there  slain — 

*  But  see  Tom  Hughes’s  ‘Scouring  in  the  White  Horse,’  or 
the  account  in  his  ‘  Alfred  the  Great.’ 
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King  Bagsac,  Earls  Sidroc  the  elder  and  younger, 
Earl  Osbern,  Earl  Frene,  and  Earl  Harald.  And 
all  the  pagan  host  pursued  its  flight  till  they  reached 
the  stronghold  from  which  they  had  come  forth. 

.  .  .  Neither  before  nor  since  [adds  a  later  chron¬ 
icler]  was  ever  such  slaughter  known  in  England.’ 
It  was  Alfred’s  victory,  for  from  him  had  come  the 
initiative  of  the  attack.  Tom  Hughes  drives  home 
to  us  the  greatness  of  the  crisis  :  ‘  A  youth,  for  the 
first  time  in  command,  he  has  to  decide,  with  the 
fate  of  England  hanging  on  it,  whether  he  will  give 
ground  and  wait  for  his  brother,  or  advance.  Stand 
still  he  cannot s  for  the  enemy,  covered  by  the  hill, 
are  hurling  missiles  at  his  men.  Surely  after  that 
every  future  crisis  must  have  seemed  child’s-play. 
“  Double  my  numbers  at  the  top — Ethelred  still  at 
Mass  below — dare  I  go  up  ?  In  the  name  of  God 
and  St.  Cuthbert,  yes  !”  He  who  could  thus  answer 
and  lead  has  hereafter  no  question  he  need  fear  in 
the  domain  of  war.  Through  all  those  weary  years 
that  follow  there  is  in  Alfred  no  sign  of  indecision.’ 

It  was  a  great  victory,  but  not  decisive.  The 
Danes  held  their  camp  at  Reading  secure  against 
all  the  host  of  Wessex,  and  more  and  more  of  them 
came  against  the  land-folk.  In  that  one  year,  871, 
there  were  ‘  nine  general  battles,’  and  in  one  of 
them  Ethelred  was  killed ;  and  Alfred,  not  yet 
twenty-three,  the  last  survivor  of  the  four  royal 
brothers,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Wessex — the 
kingdom  which  alone  of  all  England  held  out  against 
the  Danes. 

Those  nine  battles,  however,  though  nearly  all 
defeats,  had  been  the  salvation  of  Wessex,  and  there- 
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fore  of  England.  They  had  shown  the  enemy  that 
there  were  still  Englishmen  ready  to  fight ;  and  so  the 
Danes,  having  had  enough  of  hard  knocks,  made 
some  sort  of  peace,  which  gave  Alfred  breathing-time. 
He  used  it  to  organize  the  existing  defences  of  the 
kingdom  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  rule, 
or  to  create  them  where  they  did  not  previously 
exist. 

1.  The  outermost  defence  was  the  first  to  be  taken 
in  hand  :  the  English  seas  must  be  made  unsafe  for 
the  enemies  of  England.  His  immediate  task  was 
to  create  a  Navy  ;  and  so  he  built  ‘  galleys  and  long- 
ships,’  and  manned  them  with  the  best  sailors  he 
could  get.  (His  methods  were  a  little  questionable 
perhaps,  for,  on  the  principle  of  setting  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief,  he  sometimes  hired  ‘  pirates,’  or  rene¬ 
gade  Danes,  to  form  his  crews.)  And  then,  having 
made  a  Navy,  he  proceeded  to  use  it  in  the  way 
already  mentioned  (pp.  3  and  4)  ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  in  897,  he  built  an  entirely  new  fleet 
on  a  new  model  of  his  own  designing  :  £  they  were 
full  twice  as  long  as  the  Danes,  swifter,  steadier, 
and  higher  ’ — able,  we  can  see,  to  overhaul  and  run 
down  the  enemy  (as  the  ‘  destroyer  ’  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  deal  with  the  torpedo-boat,  and  now  the 
‘  scout  ’  to  deal  with  the  destroyer),  and  to  keep  the 
sea  in  weather  which  would  swamp  the  lighter  Danish 
galleys.  The  result  of  this  new  naval  strategy  was 
that  England  secured  for  the  first  time  that  Command 
of  the  sea  which  she  has  so  seldom  given  up — and 
then  always  unwillingly  and  shamefacedly — and  has 
ever  made  such  jealous  haste  to  regain. 

2.  Then,  secondly,  he  began  the  building  of 
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fortresses.  Most  of  the  large  towns  were  surrounded 
with  ditch  and  stockade,  and  new  ‘  burghs  ’  were 
formed  at  important  points,  for  the  defence  of  which 
the  surrounding  district  was  bound  to  provide.  The 
effect  was  seen  in  the  later  wars.  No  longer  could 
important  centres  be  ‘  rushed,’  but  they  must  now 
be  either  let  alone  or  besieged  ;  and  if  besieged,  the 
news  is  sure  to  bring  the  King  to  their  relief.  Then 
there  are  more  hard  knocks,  or  else  a  hurried  retreat, 
with  the  loss  of  all  their  plunder.  In  modern  warfare, 
Port  Arthur  and  Kars,  Ladysmith  and  Kimberley 
performed  much  the  same  function. 

London  is  the  best  instance  of  the  value  of  forti¬ 
fied  positions.  In  851  it  had  been  stormed  by  the 
Danes,  left  in  ruins,  and  never  reoccupied.  It 
remained  part  of  ‘Danish  Mercia’ — i.e.,  Mercia  east 
of  Watling  Street  —  when  the  Peace  of  Wedmore 
was  made  (879)  ;  but  seven  years  later  the  East 
Anglian  Danes  broke  the  treaty,  were  beaten  by 
Alfred,  and  forced  to  conclude  a  new  peace  on  terms 
more  favourable  to  the  English.  The  boundary 
between  Dane  and  Englishman  was  no  longer  to  be 
Watling  Street,  but  ‘  up  on  the  Thames  ’  (to  mouth  of 
the  Lea),  just  east  of  London,  ‘  and  then  up  along  the 
Lea  to  its  source  ’  (near  Luton),  ‘  then  right  to 
Bedford  ’  (on  Ouse),  ‘  then  up  the  Ouse  to  Watling 
Street  ’  (Stony  Stratford). 

Now,  note  :  this  gives  not  only  Middlesex ,  Herts, 
and  South  Bedfordshire  to  Wessex — a  considerable 
territorial  gain — but  also  London — a  far  more  im¬ 
portant  strategical  gain  ;  for  London,  which  Alfred 
at  once  fortified,  blocks  the  Thames.  Never  again 
were  the  Danes  to  find  the  great  river-road  open. 
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3.  And,  thirdly ,  there  was  what  to-day  we  call 
‘  Army  Reform.’ 

You  will  remember  that  the  national  forces  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Fyrd  (numerous  but  untrained)  and 
the  Thanes  (fit  but  few).  The  King’s  plan  was  to 
make  the  numerous  force  fitter,  and  the  fitter  force 
more  numerous.  He  therefore  arranged  (a)  that 
the  Fyrd  should  be  called  out,  not  all  together,  but  one- 
half  or  one-third  at  a  time,  while  the  others  remained 
at  home  ;  and  ( b )  to  increase  the  thanehood,  he  made 
all  the  landed  men  of  the  kingdom  eligible  for 
becoming  ‘  noble.’ 

‘  If  a  churl  [a  freeman,  but  not  ‘  noble  ’ — a 
‘  commoner,’  as  we  should  say]  throve  so  that  he 
had  five  hides  [600  acres],  a  helm,  a  mail-shirt,  and 
a  sword  ;  ...  or  if  a  merchant  fared  thrice  over 
sea  by  his  own  means  .  .  .  then  was  he  of  thane- 
right  worthy  ’ — i.e.,  he  rose  to  the  class  above,  and 
found  there,  not  only  new  honours,  but  new  duties, 
being  bound  to  follow  the  King  to  battle,  equipped 
as  fully  as  the  best  of  the  Danish  host. 

Thus,  in  Mr.  Oman’s  words,  ‘  Alfred  strengthened 
the  national  host  by  making  all  the  landed  men  serve, 
.  .  .  and  while  the  fyrd  formed  the  shaft  of  the 
English  spear,  the  thanehood  was  its  steel  tip.’ 

It  is  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  who  has  called  Alfred 
‘  the  forerunner  of  both  Wellington  and  Nelson,’ 
and  you  will  see  that,  like  the  former,  Alfred  had 
to  ‘  make  ’  an  army  and  plan  his  fortifications  ; 
and,  again,  that,  like  Nelson,  Alfred  understood  the 
use  of  a  fleet  :  his  cooping-up  of  Danish  ships  in  the 
Lea  and  his  destruction  of  a  large  squadron  off  the 
Essex  coast  are  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
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exploits  of  him  who  nine  centuries  later  held  Toulon 
blockaded,  and  surprised  and  crushed  the  French 
fleet  at  anchor  in  Aboukir  Bay. 

But  to  view  Alfred  as  merely  ‘  the  fighting  Eng¬ 
lishman  ’  does  not  do  him  full  justice.  To  him 
belonged  not  only  courage  and  insight  and  the 
faculty  of  organization  necessary  for  successful  war, 
but  also  the  sympathy  and  intuition  needed  for 
successful  peace.  His  fighting,  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  is  memorable  for  the  use  he  made  of  it. 
It  was  not  his  personal  ambition  that  led  him  to 
fight,  and  it  was  not  his  ambition  that  was  fed  by 
his  success.  Twice  in  his  life — after  878  and  after 
896 — he  had  the  chance  of  making  himself  King 
over  all  England — King,  and  not  merely  overlord. 
Neither  Mercia  nor  Northumbria  was  capable,  or 
perhaps  even  desirous,  of  resisting  ;  and  there  must 
have  been  many  obvious  advantages  in  his  assuming 
the  sovereignty  of  a  united  people.  But  in  his 
judgment  the  time  was  not  ripe,  and  though  he  had 
saved  so  much  of  the  land,  he  did  not  think  himself 
worthy  to  rule  it. 

So,  too,  with  his  lifelong  enemies,  the  Danes.  In 
the  part  of  England  which  they  held,  the  policy  of 
‘  equal  rights  for  men  of  both  races  ’  did  not  hold 
good  :  the  English  noble  was  ‘  worth  ’  only  half  as 
much  as  the  Dane  of  equal  rank.  But  Alfred  would 
have  none  of  this.  By  the  Peace  of  Wedmore,  all 
were  to  be  ‘  equally  dear  for  Alfred  saw  that 
victors  and  vanquished  would  have  to  live  side  by 
side.  ‘  Equal  rights  for  men  of  both  races  it  was 
Alfred’s  motto  in  the  ‘  Little  England  ’  of  a  thousand 
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years  ago,  as  it  is  the  motto  of  the  ‘  Greater  Britain  ’ 
of  to-day  ;  and  it  is  this  spirit  which  has  permitted 
the  growth  of  that  Little  England  into  our  Greater 
Britain.  As  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  says  :  ‘  The 
Peace  of  Wedmore  was  a  stroke  of  genius  more 
daring  than  the  splendid  victory  of  Ethandune  by 
which  it  had  been  won.’ 

His  policy  towards  the  Danelagh  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  his  policy  towards  the  various 
English  States  as  they  existed  in  the  ninth  century. 
One  after  another  the  royal  lines  of  Kent,  East 
Anglia,  Northumbria  and  Mercia  had  died  out, 
and  the  only  ‘  King  ’  left  in  England  was  the  West 
Saxon  monarch.  The  other  States  drifted  naturally 
therefore  into  unity  with  Wessex,  which  alone  had 
withstood  successfully  the  common  enemy ;  and 
Mercia  and  Kent,  the  nearest  by  geographical  posi¬ 
tion,  were  in  Alfred’s  time  governed  no  longer  by 
Kings,  but  by  Aldermen,  or  ‘  Lords-Lieutenant,’  as 
we  might  call  them.  This  drift  towards  unity  was 
encouraged  by  Alfred’s  wisdom  in  giving  them  a 
common  code  of  law,  founded  on  the  old  laws  of 
the  various  States.  ‘  Those  things,’  as  he  said  in 
his  preface  to  his  code,  ‘  which  I  met  with  either  of 
the  days  of  Ini  of  Wessex,  or  of  Offa  of  Mercia,  or 
of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  those  things  which  seemed 
to  me  the  Tightest,  by  the  counsel  of  my  wise  men 
I  have  gathered  together.’  And  so,  as  Mr.  J.  R. 
Green  puts  it,  ‘  the  codes  of  Wessex,  Mercia  and 
Kent  blended  in  the  law  of  a  common  England.’ 

More  notable  even  than  this  code  is  the  spirit 
which  was  its  life.  How  does  he  begin  his  laws  ? 
With  these  words  from  the  Bible  law  :  ‘  Thus  saith 
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the  Lord,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.’  That  is  to 
say,  ‘These  laws  which  I,  Alfred,  put  forth  are 
based  upon  God’s  law.’ 

There  is  no  time  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  his 
literary  work — his  ‘  educational  policy  ’ — but  when 
we  consider  the  state  of  things  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  anid  note  what  he  did,  we  can  see  how 
great  a  work  he  began.  Before  him  there  was  no 
English  literature  at  all  except  a  few  rough  poems 
of  Caedmon  and  Aldhem.  ‘  So  clean  was  learning 
decayed  among  English  folk,’  say§  Asser,  ‘  that  very 
few  on  this  side  Humber  could  understand  their 
Ritual  in  English,  or  translate  aught  out  of  Latin 
into  English.’ 

Alfred  set  himself  to  remedy  this.  He  sent  for 
teachers  from  among  the  Franks,  the  Frisians,  the 
Saxons  and  even  the  Welsh,  and  set  them  over 
schools.  And,  best  perhaps  of  all,  he  worked  hard 
himself,  translating  many  things  from  Latin,  such 
as  the  ‘  Universal  History  of  Orosius,’  and  the 
‘  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bede,’  which  under  his 
hands  grew  into  our  first  great  national  history, 
‘  The  English  Chronicle.’  And  besides  translating 
and  editing,  he  contributed  a  good  deal  of  original 
matter.  Some  sea-captains,  for  instance,  like  Othere 
and  Wulfstan,  brought  him  news  of  their  voyages, 
and  this,  with  a  good  deal  else  of  quaint  observa¬ 
tion,  he  wove  into  his  writings. 

There  are  two  utterances  of  his  which  give  us 
the  key  to  his  life,  and  one  verse  of  a  modern  Eng¬ 
lishman  which  sums  up  the  whole  matter.  A  short 
while  before  his  death  he  could  say,  and  none  could 
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contradict  him  :  ‘  So  long  as  I  have  lived,  I  have 
striven  to  live  worthily.’  And  again  :  ‘  I  desire  to 
leave  to  the  men  that  come  after  me  a  remembrance 
of  me  in  good  works.’  Not  riches,  you  see  ;  not  the 
glory  of  the  conqueror  ;  not  even  the  halo  of  the 
saint  ;  but  rather  the  knowledge  that  he  had  left  the 
world  better  than  he  had  found  it  was  the  aim  of  his 
life. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  a  verse  in  his  ‘  Song  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,’  every  sentence  and  word  of  which  might  be 
Alfred’s,  so  true  is  it  to  his  spirit  : 

‘  Keep  ye  the  law,  be  swift  in  all  obedience. 

Clear  the  land  of  evil,  drive  the  road  and  bridge  the  ford  : 
Make  ye  sure  to  each  his  own 
That  he  reap  where  he  hath  sown  ; 

By  the  peace  among  our  peoples  let  men  know  we  serve 
the  Lord.’ 

Every  word  of  that  expresses  the  English  ideal, 
which  was  Alfred’s  first  of  all  Englishmen  ;  and  that 
ideal  and  the  spirit  which  has  quickened  it  have 
made  it  possible  for  Wessex  to  grow  into  England, 
and  England  into  Great  Britain,  and  Great  Britain 
into  that  Greater  Britain  which  gives  to  Edward  VII. 
the  proudest  of  all  his  titles  :  ‘  Edward,  by  the  grace 
of  God  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  of  all  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  seas.’ 
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LECTURE  II. 

FRANCIS  DRAKE. 

History  has  two  great  lessons  to  teach  us.  Carlyle 
has  phrased  one  when  he  says  :  ‘  The  history  of  what 
man  has  accomplished  in  the  world  is  the  history  of 
the  world’s  Great  Men.’  The  other  lesson,  conveyed 
in  many  ways  by  many  writers,  is  that  the  Great 
Man  is  the  product  of  his  age.  The  two,  though  at 
first  they  may  seem  to  contradict  each  other,  are 
but  the  two  sides  of  one  great  truth,  and  are  no 
more  and  no  less  opposed  in  reality  than  the  two 
sides  of  a  coin.  ‘  Edward  VII.,  by  the  grace  of  God 
King  of  all  the  Britains,’  and  the  silent  figure  of 
Britannia,  needing  no  legend  to  explain  her  name 
and  fame,  are  one  thing,  and  not  two — the  symbol 
of  that  which  binds  the  Empire  together.  And  to 
say  that  history  is  the  biography  of  Great  Men  is 
not  to  deny  that  the  forces  of  his  own  age  have 
combined  to  give  each  Great  Man  power  to  stamp 
his  mark  on  succeeding  generations. 

Of  Francis  Drake,  at  any  rate,  both  statements 
are  true.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  the  greatest 
sea-farer  and  sea-fighter  of  his  age,  and  so  ‘  made 
history  ’  in  these  matters  as  no  other  Elizabethan 
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did  ;  and  yet,  in  the  second,  his  career  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  work  done  by  his 
immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  many 
of  whom  are  now  forgotten.  Francis  Drake  was 
thus  at  once  ‘  Child  of  the  Age  ’  and  ‘  Leader  of  the 
Age  and  the  age  was  that  of  England’s  Awakening 
— the  famous  sixteenth  century. 

On  that  awakening,  and  the  new  spirit  then  for 
the  first  time  visible,  we  cannot  now  dwell,  for  it 
touched  almost  every  department  of  life.  You  may 
call  it  the  Spirit  of  Adventure,  and  three  of  the 
many  channels — Discovery,  Foreign  Trade,  Fighting 
— into  which  it  was  to  flow  concern  us  here  ;  for  that 
spirit  has  been  the  life-breath  of  our  Empire,  and 
along  those  three  channels  the  Empire  has  flowed 
and  spread  and  become  great.  We  call  Drake,  then, 
an  Empire-builder  because  he  is  the  most  typical 
figure  of  that  age,  and  he  is  the  most  typical  because 
he  ventured  boldly  along  all  the  three  channels, 
and  further  along  two  of  them  than  any  other 
Englishman  of  his  generation.  Those  two  were 
Discovery  and  Naval  Warfare.  In  both,  remember, 
he  was  the  Child  as  well  as  the  Leader  of  the  age, 
and  therefore  to  understand  the  man  we  must  know 
something  about  the  times. 

First,  then,  the  age  was  the  great  Age  of  Dis¬ 
covery.  In  i486,  sixty  years  before  Drake  was 
born,  no  one  had  seen  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  no  one— not  even  Columbus — dreamed  of  the 
existence  of  America.  When  Drake  died  in  1596 
the  sea-voyage  to  India  was  a  regular  trade-route, 
the  coastlines  of  the  New  World  were  fairly  well 
known,  and  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  had 
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long  been  an  accomplished  fact,  Sir  Francis  himself 
having  been  the  first  English  commander  to  achieve 
it.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  was  known  of  the  world 
when  Francis  Drake  was  a  boy,  and  how  it  was  that 
he  came  to  be  interested  in  the  matter. 

Portugal  and  Spain  were  at  that  time  among  the 
foremost  Powers  in  Europe.  For  a  century  before 
Drake’s  birth,  Portuguese  explorers  had  been  push¬ 
ing  down  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  which  till  then 
was  almost  entirely  unknown.  Successively,  at 
intervals  of  several  years,  they  passed  Cape  Bojador 
—the  limit  of  knowledge  till  1435 — Cape  Blanco, 
Cape  Verde,  Cape  Palmas.  Not  till  1470  did  they 
cross  the  Equator,  but  after  that  their  progress 
South  was  more  rapid,  for  by  1487  Diaz  had  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River,  and  from  there, 
standing  boldly  out  to  sea,  he  covered  two  sides  and 
a  half  of  a  great  square — south,  then  east,  and  then 
north — until  after  twenty  days  out  of  sight  of  land 
a  new  coast  met  his  eyes — a  coast  running  now  no 
longer  north  and  south,  but  east  and  west.  At 
last  the  southern  point  of  Africa  had  been  passed, 
and  the  open  sea  alone  lay  between  him  and  India. 
It  was  left  for  Da  Gama  (1497)  accomplish  the 
rest  of  the  journey,  and  from  his  voyage  Portugal 
became  at  once  a  great  naval  and  commercial  power. 

For  we  must  remember  that  the  Portuguese  had 
a  very  practical  object  in  view.  They  were  dis¬ 
coverers,  but  they  were  something  more  :  the  motive 
of  all  their  efforts  was  ‘  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,’ 
the  gold  and  jewels  and  spices  and  silks  of  far 
Eastern  lands,  which  Europe  had  once  obtained  with 
comparative  ease  through  Egypt  and  Syria,  before 
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the  Turks  had  conquered  those  countries  and 
blocked  the  old  trade-routes.  For  two  or  three 
centuries  the  trade  of  Europe  with  the  East  had  been 
strangled  by  ‘  the  infidel,’  and  a  great  prize  was 
offered  to  the  country  that  could  first  find  and  use 
some  secure  way.  Portugal,  which  had  now  found 
it,  made  haste  to  use  it,  and  by  massing  her  whole 
naval  force  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  driving  off 
every  possible  rival,  she  became  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  sixteenth  century  e  sole  master  and  dispenser 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Orient.’ 

Spain,  too,  had  had  her  visions  of  greatness,  and 
though  she  had  not  worked  so  hard  as  Portugal  to 
realize  them,  yet  she  was  perhaps  more  ready  than 
Portugal  to  take  advantage  of  what  might  come 
her  way.  And  something  came.  At  the  very  time 
when  Diaz  was  struggling  eastwards  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  a  Genoese  sailor,  Christopher 
Columbus,  was  planning  to  reach  India  by  sailing 
to  the  west  across  the  Atlantic.  In  due  course  he 
laid  his  proposals  before  the  Spanish  Sovereigns, 
and  after  many  delays  departed  into  the  unknown 
(1492).  What  he  discovered  we  all  know  :  first, 
some  of  the  ‘  West  Indies  ’  (for  so  he  called  them, 
thinking  them  to  lie  off  the  coast  of  Asia,  as  the 
Philippines  lie  in  the  same  latitude),  and  then  the 
continent  of  America,  which  till  the  end  of  his  life 
he  thought  to  be  not  the  New  World,  but  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Old. 

His  mistake  was  shared  by  everyone  else,  and 
we  can  see  what  jealousy  and  opportunity  for 
quarrel  there  would  be  between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
who  vAthin  so  short  a  time  seemed  both  to  have 
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reached  the  same  goal  by  different  routes.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  both  countries  had 
prudent  rulers,  and  they  came  to  an  arrangement 
which  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  Pope, 
then  regarded  as  the  spiritual  head  of  Europe. 
This  was  the  famous  Treaty  of  Tordesillas  (1494), 
and  by  it  an  imaginary  line  was  drawn  down  the 
Atlantic  i„ioo  miles  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
and  all  new  lands  to  the  east  of  it  were  given  to 
Portugal  and  to  the  west  of  it  to  Spain.  (N.B. — 
The  line  crosses  the  east  shoulder  of  South  America  : 
that  is  how  Portugal  came  to  have  Brazil.) 

Now  we  can  see  that,  while  this  arrangement 
would  be  very  convenient  for  Spain  and  Portugal, 
it  would  leave  all  the  rest  of  Europe  ‘  out  in  the 
cold,’  and  not  very  well  content.  But  at  first  it 
was  no  use  their  grumbling,  for  everyone  held  that 
it  was  the  right  and  even  the  duty  of  the  Pope  as 
God’s  representative  on  earth  to  settle  all  disputes 
between  Kings ;  and  though  twenty  years  later 
Francis  I.  of  France  did  venture  to  say,  ‘  I  wish  I 
could  see  the  last  will  and  testament  of  our  common 
father  Adam  which  authorized  His  Holiness  to 
divide  out  the  world,’  still  Francis  was  a  sincere 
Catholic,  and  would  not  have  defied  the  Pope’s 
authority  in  such  a  matter.  Presently,  however,  as 
we  all  know,  Europe  was  divided  into  two  camps 
by  the  Reformation,  and  one  of  those  camps  (which 
included  sooner  or  later  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
North  Germany,  and  Scandinavia)  took  the  name  of 
‘  Protestant,’  and  part  of  its  protest  consisted  in 
denying  that  it  was  either  the  right  or  the  duty  of 
the  Pope  to  interfere  in  such  matters  at  all.  And 
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so  the  Bull,  which  to  all  Europe  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had  been  the  solemn  award  of 
‘  Our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,’  was  to  a  large  part  of 
Europe — and  especially  to  England,  in  the  very  years 
when  Drake  was  growing  up — only  an  irritating  pre¬ 
tension  of  ‘  the  Bishop  of  Rome.’ 

It  is  clear  that  not  only  the  principles,  but  the 
interests,  of  Englishmen  were  opposed  to  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  claims — to  Spanish  claims  especially, 
since  the  West  Indies  were  far  nearer  England  than 
the  East.  The  old  trading  instincts  of  Englishmen 
gave  them  a  commercial  motive,  their  new  Pro¬ 
testantism  a  religious  motive,  for  resistance,  and 
to  these  motives,  strong  in  themselves,  was  added 
the  influence  of  that  spirit  of  adventure  which 
characterized  the  age,  and  also  a  very  strong 
grievance  which  set  them  against  Spain  rather 
than  against  Portugal.  For  Spain — or  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  which  was  in  effect  a  Spanish  instru¬ 
ment^ — claimed  control  over  all  ‘heretics,’  whether 
native  Spaniards  or  French  or  English,  who  came 
within  her  power.  And  so  in  1562,  less  than  five 
years  after  Elizabeth’s  accession,  and  when  Drake 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  twenty-six  English¬ 
men  were  burned  alive  at  autos-da-fe  (‘Acts  of 
Faith  ’ !)  in  various  parts  of  Spain,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  others  were  lying  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Inquisition. 

That  roused  a  bitter  spirit  in  England.  Spain 
and  England  were  not  only  at  peace,  but  should 
have  been  firm  allies,  for  Mary,  the  late  Queen  of 
England,  had  been  the  wife  of  Philip  of  Spain. 
Alliance  with  a  country  where  Englishmen  were 
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exposed  to  imprisonment  and  agony,  however,  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  and  almost  at  once  there 
arose  a  sort  of  Protestant  crusade,  conducted  of 
course  by  individuals  and  not  by  the  State,  in 
retaliation  for  these  acts.  A  race  of  adventurers, 
privateers,  discoverers,  arose  bent  on  getting  the 
best  of  the  Spaniard  by  fair  means  or  foul.  The 
maxim,  so  well  known  in  after-years,  began  then 
to  be  acted  upon,  if  not  formulated — ‘  No  Peace 
beyond  the  Line  5 — that  is,  beyond  that  Line  which 
had  been  designed  by  the  Bull  of  1494  to  protect 
the  discoveries  of  Spain. 

They  had  a  definite  object,  these  English 
‘  heretics  ’ — namely,  to  find  a  new  way  to  the 
Pacific.  It  was  a  sailor  in  Spanish  service,  Magellan, 
who  (1520)  had  discovered  the  southern  way  through 
the  Straits  which  bear  his  name,  and  in  virtue  of 
this  the  Spaniards  erected  a  fort  at  the  eastern  end, 
and  claimed  to  hold  the  toll-gate  of  the  great  ocean. 
For  at  that  time  it  was  thought  that  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  to  the  south  of  the  Straits,  was  not  an  island, 
but  part  of  a  great  continent  which  reached  to  the 
South  Pole,  and  that  the  Straits  gave  the  only 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  south  of 
the  Equator.  And  so  some  of  the  English  adven¬ 
turers  turned  to  the  north — to  the  north-east  and 
the  north-west — to  look  for  a  northern  passage 
which  they  hoped  would  match  Magellan’s  Straits 
to  the  south  ;  and  others  more  boldly  sailed  direct 
to  the  ‘  Spanish  Main  ’ — that  is,  the  parts  of  the 
New  World  washed  by  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Willoughby,  Frobisher,  Davis  and 
others  tried  the  way  of  Evasion,  to  the  north-east 
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and  north-west.  It  was  Drake’s  fortune,  after 
attempts,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  upon  the 
Spanish  Main,  to  push  the  plan  of  Defiance  to  its 
utmost  limits,  and  follow  Magellan  to  the  south. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  one  or  two  of  these 
voyages  of  Drake’s.  It  was  in  1567,  after  gaining 
experience  of  the  sea  in  short  trips  between  England 
and  the  Continent,  that  he  went  on  his  first  ocean 
voyage  with  his  cousin  John  Hawkins,  adding  his 
own  ship  the  Judith  to  a  squadron  of  four  which, 
with  the  Queen’s  unofficial  permission,  was  starting 
to  do  a  little  contraband  trade  with  the  colonists 
of  the  Spanish  Main.  They  collected  negro  slaves 
on  the  African  coast ;  for,  alas,  no  voice  had  then 
been  raised  against  slavery,  and  Las  Casas,  a 
Bishop,  and  one  of  the  most  humane  men  of  the  age, 
deliberately  gave  it  his  approval.  They  next 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  disposed  of  their  black 
cargo  in  return  for  gold,  silver  and  gems  at  various 
Spanish  settlements.  They  then  started  on  their 
homeward  voyage,  but  were  caught  by  a  hurricane 
and  forced  to  run  back  before  it  into  the  harbour  of 
Vera  Cruz,  the  chief  port  of  Mexico.  The  harbour 
is  formed  by  a  long  bank  of  sand  and  gravel  which 
reaches  nearly  across  the  mouth  of  a  small  bay, 
leaving  two  very  narrow  entrances  at  the  ends,  as  a 
bowstring,  too  short  for  a  bow,  might  lie  between 
the  two  points,  not  quite  touching  either.  A 
messenger  was  at  once  sent  to  the  Viceroy,  claiming 
the  hospitality  of  a  friendly  port,  and  begging  that, 
as  a  large  Spanish  fleet  was  daily  expected,  measures 
might  be  taken  to  prevent  disputes.  Unfortunately, 
before  the  messenger  could  return,  the  fleet  arrived 
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off  the  harbour,  and  Hawkins  had  to  decide  what 
to  do.  He  said  afterwards  :  ‘  I  was  in  two  diffi¬ 
culties.  Either  I  must  keep  them  out,  which  with 
God’s  grace  I  could  easily  have  done,  in  which  case 
with  a  northerly  wind  rising  they  would  have  been 
wrecked  and  I  answerable  ;  or  I  must  risk  their 
playing  false,  which  I  preferred  to  do.’  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  little  too  strong  ‘  to  shut  a  Spanish  admiral 
out  of  his  own  port  in  time  of  peace,’  and  so  it  was 
finally  agreed  (i)  that  the  Spaniards  should  be 
allowed  to  enter,  and  (2)  that  the  English  should  be 
allowed  to  repair  damages  unmolested.  For  two 
days  the  agreement  was  kept,  but  on  the  third  the 
Spaniards  attacked  Hawkins  without  warning,  and 
after  a  fierce  struggle  only  two  of  the  English  ships 
escaped,  the  profits  of  the  voyage  going  down  in 
those  which  were  sunk.  But  the  victory  had  been 
dearly  won.  It  cost  the  Spaniards  the  loss  of  four 
of  their  ships  sunk,  500  men  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  undying  enmity  of  Drake  and  Hawkins. 
Moreover,  ‘  the  news  produced  a  profound  sensation 
in  England.  The  long  commercial  intimacy  between 
England  and  Spain  received  a  rude  shock,  and  from 
that  shock  it  pined  and  died.’ 

During  the  next  five  or  six  years  Drake  was 
beginning  to  take  his  revenge.  That  was  conscious 
work.  He  was  also  beginning,  though  perhaps 
unconsciously,  to  realize  that  in  her  sailors  and 
ships  England  had  a  wonderful  possession  ;  that 
she  was  stronger  than  Spain  at  sea,  and  therefore 
not  only  that  Spanish  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce 
were  at  her  mercy,  but  that,  if  it  should  seem 
desirable,  England,  whether  Spain  were  willing  or 
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no,  might  have  her  own  colonies  and  commerce — 
a  colonial  Empire  stronger  than  the  Spaniard’s. 

You  know  the  story  of  where  he  went  and  what 
he  saw  on  one  of  those  voyages.  He  was  in  the 
Central  American  Isthmus  planning  an  attack  on 
Nombre  de  Dios  (where  Aspinwall  stands  to-day), 
and  under  the  guidance  of  friendly  natives  his  little 
party  plunged  into  the  forest,  and  began  to  climb 
ridge  after  ridge  of  the  mountain-slopes.  After 
three  days  they  reached  the  watershed.  ‘  High 
upwards  rose  a  giant  tree,  and  in  its  arms  was  a 
leafy  bower.  Drake  first  ascended,  and  sank  awe¬ 
struck  on  his  knees.  First  of  all  Englishmen  he  was 
gazing  on  the  Golden  Sea.  Before  him  spread  the 
unmeasured  mystery  of  the  Pacific,  behind  him 
rolled  the  old  Atlantic.  His  heart  was  overflowing 
— so  Moses  gazed  upon  the  Promised  Land — and 
he  humbly  besought  that  God  would  give  him  life 
and  leave  to  sail  once  an  English  ship  upon  that  sea.’ 
Like  Cortez  half  a  century  before — - 

‘  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.’ 

This  was  in  1573.  Four  years  later  he  started  on 
that  great  voyage  in  the  course  of  which  his  prayer 
was  granted  with  a  fulness  that  even  he  can  hardly 
have  hoped  for. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  the  story  of  that  voyage 
here.  For  one  reason,  it  would  take  too  long. 
For  another  and  greater  reason,  it  is  much  better 
that  you  should  read  it  for  yourselves.  Mr.  Corbett 
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has  told  it  in  two  splendid  chapters  of  his  little 
book  on  Drake.  Professor  Froude  held  a  critical 
Oxford  audience  spellbound  for  an  hour  while  he 
lectured  on  it,  and  he  has  published  the  lecture 
(. English  Seamen ,  IV.).  Better  still  for  your 
enjoyment,  Charles  Kingsley  puts  the  story  into 
the  mouth  of  Amyas  Leigh  in  the  greatest  of  all 
romances,  Westward  Ho  (and  if  you  haven’t  read 
that  you  have  a  pleasure  to  come  which  I  envy 
you  !).  Best  of  all,  if  you  don’t  mind  the  old- 
fashioned  speech  and  the  quaint  expressions, 
Hakluyt  has  published,  in  his  famous  collection  of 
Voyages,  the  narrative  of  Francis  Pretty,  one  of 
Drake’s  gentlemen-at-arms,  who  went  with  him  ; 
and  there  you  get  the  story  at  first-hand,  with  its 
naive  accounts  of  ‘  the  fruit  called  cocos’  of  the 
‘  Bay  of  Severing  of  Friends,’  of  ‘  certain  sea- 
wolves,  commonly  called  seals,’  of  ‘  a  warren  of 
strange  kind  of  coneys,’  of  ‘  an  infinite  swarm  of 
fiery  worms  flying  in  the  air,’  and  of  many  other 
sights  strange  enough  to  the  Englishmen  of  that 
day,  but  to  be  found  now,  every  one  of  them,  I 
suppose,  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  Empire. 

No :  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  read  the  story  of 
that  voyage  for  yourselves,  and  only  just  tell  you 
what  came  of  it. 

First,  his  prayer  was  granted  :  he  passed  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  ‘  sailed  an  English  ship 
upon  that  sea.’  He  was  thus  the  first  Englishman 
to  enter  the  Pacific,  as  he  had  been  the  first  to  see  it. 

Secondly,  he  made  a  great  discovery.  Hardly  had 
they  with  great  difficulty  struggled  through  "the 
Straits  when  a  gale  from  the  north-west  drove  his 
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ship  far  to  the  southward.  The  maps  of  that  day 
covered  all  that  region  with  land — ‘  the  great 
Southern  Continent  ’—but  4  they  found  in  place  of 
land  an  enchanted  void,  where  wind  and  water  and 
ice  and  darkness  seemed  to  make  incessant  war.  .  .  . 
On  the  fifty-third  day  the  storm  ceased,  and  Drake 
was  able  to  anchor  among  islands  southward  of 
anything  known  to  geographers,  where  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  rolled  together  in  one  great  flood.  He 
landed  on  the  furthest  isle,  and,  walking  to  its  end, 
laid  himself  down,  and  with  his  arms  embraced 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  known  world.’  If 
Spain  claimed  to  close  the  Straits,  she  could  not 
pretend  to  close  the  great  ocean. 

Thirdly,  he  began  to  show  that  Spain  was  unable 
to  close  or  hold  anything  in  those  parts.  The 
Golden  Hind,  which  alone  of  the  four  ships  of  his 
expedition  now  remained  to  him,  ran  up  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  calling  where  she 
thought  fit,  and  taking  such  toll  as  she  would. 
Settlement  after  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  was 
plundered  or  ransomed  —  Valparaiso,  Tarapaca, 
Arica — and  ship  after  ship  was  taken.  Shortly 
before  they  reached  the  Isthmus  the  greatest  capture 
of  all  was  made— a  treasure-ship  named  Our  Lady 
of  the  Conception,  and  nicknamed  Spitfire — carrying 
the  whole  season’s  produce  of  the  mines  of  Peru  : 
‘  her  ballast  was  of  silver,  and  her  cargo  of  gold  and 
jewels.’  The  treasure  was  well  enough,  and  as 
Pretty  quaintly  says  :  ‘  Our  General  at  this  time 
thought  himself  sufficiently  satisfied.’  But  it  was 
better  far  that  the  weakness  of  Spain  had  been 
exposed,  for  the  voyage  (which  he  finished  by 
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crossing  the  Pacific  and  returning  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope)  showed  that  Spain  was,  to  use  Drake’s 
own  words,  only  ‘  a  Colossus  stuffed  with  clouts  ’ — 
a  gigantic  rag  doll — and  that  England,  at  sea  at  any 
rate,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her.  He  brought 
back  not  only  plunder,  but  the  assurance  for  himself 
and  his  country  that  though  ships  cannot  cross 
mountain  ranges,  they  can  afford  protection  far 
beyond  the  fire  of  their  guns,  for  his  exploits  and 
the  terror  of  his  name  served  henceforth  as  a  shield 
to  many  an  English  prisoner  in  Spanish  hands. 
‘  Tell  your  master,’  he  said  to  the  Spitfire’s  captain 
as  he  let  him  go,  ‘he  shall  do  well  to  put  no  more 
Englishmen  to  death,  and  to  spare  those  he  has  ; 
for  if  he  do  execute  them  I  will  hang  two  thousand 
Spaniards  and  send  him  their  heads.’  It  was  high 
ground  indeed  to  take  towards  ‘  the  most  Catholic 
King,’  and  could  be  justified  only  by  the  supreme 
confidence  in  the  new-born  naval  strength  of  England 
which  came  of  full  insight. 

That  brings  us  to  think  of  him  as  a  sea-fighter — 
or  would,  if  there  were  time.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  trace  the  new  developments  in  Strategy  and 
Tactics — the  conduct  of  campaigns  and  battles — 
which  he  introduced,  and  by  which  he  and  his 
comrades  beat  the  great  Armada  in  1588.  But  since 
there  is  no  time  for  that,  I  would  sooner  end  what  I 
have  to  say  by  trying  to  make  clear  why  we  call  this 
man  one  of  our  Empire-builders. 

Now,  if  we  ask — What  are  the  foundations  on 
which  our  Empire  has  been  built  ? — we  shall  find  the 
answer,  I  think,  in  two  words,  Defence  and  Expan¬ 
sion.  That  is,  the  practical  certainty  of  being  safe 
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from  invasion  at  home,  and  the  possibility  of 
founding  and  keeping  settlements  over  the  seas. 

Well,  it  was  Drake  who  first  made  our  Defence 
secure  and  our  Expansion  possible.  For  it  was  he 
who  had  the  chief  share  in  scattering  the  Armada, 
and  thus  defending  England  from  invasion  ;  and 
it  was  he  also  who  first  asserted  the  right  of  all 
nations  to  sail  their  ships  in  time  of  peace  on  all 
seas.  If  that  right  had  never  been  asserted, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  might  now  be  Spanish 
colonies,  and  South  Africa  and  India  Portuguese 
dependencies.  Drake’s  importance  to  later  genera¬ 
tions,  therefore,  is  that  he  enforced,  so  far  as  one 
man  could,  the  principle  that  the  high  seas  are  open 
to  all. 

‘Enforced’?  Yes,  enforced.  Drake  was  first 
one  of  the  leaders,  and  then  the  chief,  of  that  new 
merchant -navy  of  England  which  sought  trade  with 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  Attacked  by 
Spanish  officers  and  officials  they  resisted,  not 
unsuccessfully ;  and  seventy  Englishmen,  with 
Drake  as  their  captain,  seized  and  for  a  few  hours 
held  Nombre  de  Dios,  ‘the  treasure-house  of  the 
world.’  A  few  years  later  the  same  Captain  broke 
into  the  Pacific,  and  found  the  seaboard  of  Spanish 
America  at  his  mercy,  and  his  famous  voyage  was  the 
inspiration  of  English  commerce  and  colonization. 
Within  twenty  years  of  his  return  the  East  India 
Company,  which  was  the  germ  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
had  received  its  charter  :  within  thirty,  Raleigh  had 
at  last  succeeded  in  founding  Virginia,  and  ‘  the 
continuous  life  of  the  English  people  across  the  sea 
was  begun.’  Neither  might  have  been  thought  of, 
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without  a  Drake  to  show  the  way  :  neither  would 
have  been  possible,  if  the  ‘  Colossus  stuffed  with 
clouts  ’  had  still  bestridden  the  world. 

After  his  return  in  1580  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  open  war  with  the  weak-kneed  giant,  and  at 
Porto  Bello  in  1596  there  came  to  him,  still  fighting, 
the  end  which,  as  his  nephew  has  recorded,  nearly 
all  his  brothers  had  already  found  :  ‘  as  it  pleased 
God  to  give  most  of  them  a  living  on  the  water, 
so  the  greatest  part  of  them  died  at  sea.’  His  sun 
seemed  to  set  in  disaster,  for  the  attack  on  Porto 
Rico  had  failed,  and  the  Spanish  Main  (which  he 
next  adventured)  was  no  longer  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  earlier  days.  But,  in  truth,  death,  when 
it  came,  found  his  work  done.  As  Mr.  Corbett  tells 
us,  ‘  his  school  was  founded  ;  everyone  from  Howard 
downwards  was  now  of  his  party  ;  and  though  he  did 
not  live  to  know  it,  yet  even  as  he  passed  away, 
distraught  with  failure,  England  was  fairly  launched 
upon  the  course  that  brought  her  to  the  Empire  of 
the  seas.’ 


BOOKS  RECOMMENDED. 

Hakluyt  :  Voyages. 

Froude  :  English  Seamen. 

Corbett  :  Drake  (‘  English  Men  of  Action  ’)• 
Kingsley  :  Westward  Ho  ! 


LECTURE  III. 

ROBERT  CLIVE,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  OUR  INDIAN 

EMPIRE. 

When  you  have  seen  some  clever  conjuror  per¬ 
forming  his  marvellous  feats  of  skill,  there  is  one 
question  which  rises  to  the  lips  of  half  the  audience 
at  once — ‘  How  on  earth  is  it  done  ?’  It  seems  as 
if  the  performer  must  have  ghosts  or  fairies  as  his 
allies,  and  some  of  us  perhaps  feel  a  little  ‘  creepy,’ 
and  fancy  all  is  not  quite  right.  But  if  you  were  to 
make  careful  inquiry,  you  would  find  that  it  was  only 
human  skill,  after  all,  though  perhaps  human  skill 
of  a  very  high  order.  And  if  you  were  to  go  a  little 
deeper  into  the  matter,  you  would  find  that  behind 
the'  dazzling  successes  which  you  have  witnessed 
on  the  platform,  there  were  weeks,  months  and 
perhaps  years  of  painstaking  practice,  and  that 
behind  even  those  years  there  was  a  natural  aptitude 
for  the  work.  The  man  had  certain  qualities,  to  start 
with,  and  his  training  brought  them  out. 

This  was  the  case  with  Clive.  When  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham  called  him  ‘  a  heaven-born  general,’  he  was 
(supposing  any  general  is  ‘  heaven-born  ’)  saying 
only  part,  though  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  the 
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truth.  For  Clive  was  heaven-born,  but  also  earth- 
bred.  His  feet  were  on  the  earth  the  whole  time,  and 
his  eyes  were  watching  all  that  passed.  Of  books 
on  war  he  probably  knew  little  :  indeed,  except  for 
his  first  two  years  at  Madras  (1744-1746),  he  had  but 
little  time  for  book-learning  ;  and  although  Wilson 
says  that  he  ‘  made  good  use  of  his  time,’  still  the 
time  was  very  short,  and  the  supply  of  military 
history,  even  in  the  Government  House  library,  was 
probably  not  very  great.  But  some  leaders  find 
their  best  school  in  experience,  and  their  best 
teachers  in  men.  Much  depends  on  the  insight 
which  one  has,  for  ‘  the  eye  only  sees  what  it  brings 
to  the  picture  the  power  of  seeing.’  Clive’s  eyes 
were  very  sharp,  and  he  saw  into  the  heart  of  Indian 
things  more  clearly  than  any  other  Englishman  of  his 
time.  This  was  one  of  his  special  qualities :  Insight. 

There  was  another,  no  less  valuable — Prompti¬ 
tude.  No  less  valuable — nay,  more  valuable,  I 
think  :  because  without  Insight  a  man  may  blunder 
into  the  right  course  of  action,  but  without  Prompti¬ 
tude  he  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  his  ad¬ 
vantages.  Clive  had  this  gift  very  early  in  life. 
You  have  heard  those  old  stories  of  his  pranks  as  a 
youngster,  when  he  was  leader  of  a  gang  of  young 
rascals  in  the  sleepy  little  Shropshire  town  where 
he  was  born.  There  is  one  that  is  very  character¬ 
istic  of  the  future  hero  of  Kauveripauk  and  Plassey. 
A  shopkeeper  had  offended  the  boys  in  some  way, 
and  one  day  they  resolved  to  have  their  revenge. 
One  or  two  attempts  were  made  at  annoying  him, 
but  the  tradesman  was  on  the  look-out,  and  his  stick 
got  home  on  the  backs  of  his  tormentors.  There 
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came  a  sudden  shower  of  rain,  a  scamper  of  feet  was 
heard,  and  the  good  man,  thinking  that  the  coast 
was  clear,  turned  back  to  his  often  interrupted  nap 
in  the  dark  little  shop  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Dinner  was  not  long  over,  trade  was  slack,  the  day 
was  warm,  and  presently  his  eyes  closed  once  more. 
He  woke  to  find  his  feet  very  cold,  and  the  floor 
covered  with  water,  which  was  still  streaming  in 
under  the  door.  The  gutter  must  be  choked,  he 
thought,  and  rushed  out  to  see.  It  was— with  no 
mere  flotsam  of  the  streets,  but  with  the  person  of 
Master  Robert  Clive,  who  had  thus  dammed  up  the 
stream,  and  diverted  it  to  his  enemy’s  parlour. 
‘  Here’s  a  thing  to  be  done.’  That  is  Insight. 
‘  Here’s  the  quickest  way  to  do  it.’  That  is 
Promptitude,  whether  shown  at  Market  Drayton 
or  Kauveripauk. 

There  are  wanting  yet  in  our  enumeration  two 
other  qualities — first,  Courage,  which,  of  course,  is 
so  elementary  a  qualification  for  a  soldier  that  we 
need  not  do  more  than  note  it  ;  and,  secondly, 
Tenacity.  For  just  as  Promptitude  is  at  least  as 
important  as  Insight,  so  Tenacity  alone,  in  many 
cases,  can  enable  us  to  reap  the  full  results  of  quick¬ 
ness  of  eye  and  action.  ‘  Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but 
Hold-fast  is  a  better.’  The  early  days  of  ‘  naughty 
idle  little  Bobby  Clive  ’  are  full  of  instances  of  his 
Hold-fast  spirit,  which  we  need  not  linger  over  now, 
but  which  surely  must  have  come  to  the  minds  of 
some  of  his  old  friends  in  after-years,  when  the 
news  reached  them  of  his  steady  march  on  Arcot 
through  the  monsoon,  and  of  his  indomitable  defence 
of  its  crumbling  walls  against  a  far  superior  force. 

3—2 
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Yes,  Robert  Clive  was  amply  dowered  by  Nature 
with  the  four  soldierly  gifts — Insight,  Prompti¬ 
tude,  Courage,  and  Tenacity  ;  and  even  a  fifth, 
Prudence  (which  is  almost  equally  indispensable 
for  a  general,  though  it  is  not  usually  accounted 
among  the  first  of  military  virtues)  was  to  come  to 
him,  as  to  most  men,  with  increasing  experience  and 
advancing  years.  But  he  might  have  had  all  these, 
and  more — -as  doubtless  other  Englishmen  of  his  day 
had — and  yet  without  the  opportunity  to  employ 
them  he  would  have  done  nothing  remarkable.  It 
was  the  decision  of  his  parents  to  send  him  as  a  clerk 
in  the  East  India  Company  to  Madras,  where  he 
would  probably  either  ‘  make  a  fortune  or  die  of 
fever  ’ — and  in  any  case  be  off  their  hands — which 
brought  the  man  to  the  opportunity  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  man.  Let  us  see  what  the  state  of 
affairs  in  India  was  when  Clive  arrived  there. 

A  modern  writer  has  described  the  look  of  India 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  ‘  a  child’s 
puzzle-map.’  (You  know  those  maps,  made  of  thin 
wood,  which  is  cut  with  a  fret-saw  into  pieces  the 
shape  of  the  various  States  or  countries.)  When 
the  map  is  put  together,  it  is  much  like  any  other 
map  ;  but  when  the  separate  pieces  are  scattered 
pell-mell  on  the  table,  it  seems  at  first  hopeless  to 
make  anything  of  them.  India  about  1740  was  in 
even  worse  confusion  than  this,  for  one  piece  of  land 
was  often  claimed  by  two  or  more  Powers,  so  that 
the  boundaries  were  not  exactly  known  ;  and  I 
suppose  if  the  area  of  all  the  land  claimed  by  all  the 
Powers  had  been  added  up,  it  would  greatly  have 
exceeded  the  total  area  of  India.  It  was  as  if 
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fragments  of  a  second  map  of  the  country  had  been 
thrown  down  among  the  pieces  of  the  original  map, 
and  the  puzzle  was  to  make  them  fit  in  with  the  others. 

What,  then,  were  those  Powers  ?  There  was  a 
great  Central  Power,  which  had  once  claimed  to  rule 
nearly  (but  not  quite)  all  India.  There  were  States 
which  had  once  been  part  of  this  Power,  but  had 
become  nearly  independent.  There  were  a  few 
States  which  had  never  been  conquered  by  the 
Central  Power,  or  had  begun  to  revolt  against  it 
after  a  short  submission.  And  there  were  some 
European  trading  companies,  which  had  as  yet 
hardly  any  territory,  but  only  a  few  warehouses, 
defended  by  a  handful  of  armed  men.  The  Central 
Power  was  the  Empire  of  the  Moguls,  a  people  more 
foreign  to  India  than  the  Normans  after  1066  were 
to  England  ;  for  they  were  of  a  different  race,  speech 
and  religion,  and  had  conquered  the  north  and  middle 
of  the  country  by  sheer  hard  fighting  :  the  Mogul 
Emperor  lived  at  Delhi,  in  the  North.  The  semi¬ 
independent  States  were  the  ‘  provinces  ’  of  this 
Empire,  whose  governors  had  at  first  been  the 
servants  of  the  Emperor,  but  had  managed  to  get 
most  of  the  power  in  their  own  provinces.  The 
unconquered  or  rebellious  States  were  Hindus 
(e.g.,  the  Mahrathas),  who  hated  the  foreigners. 
The  trading  companies  were  chiefly  Dutch,  French 
and  English,  of  whom  the  first  were  much  weaker 
than  the  others,  and  hardly  counted  in  the  struggle. 
These  European  settlements  were  chiefly  in  three 
regions  :  (1)  The  west  coast,  near  Bombay  ;  (2)  the 
south-east  coast,  near  Madras  ;  (3)  the  north-east 
corner,  in  Bengal. 
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P  Now,  when  you  remember  that  these  Frenchmen 
and  Englishmen,  though  they  had  no  territory  and 
few  men,  had  great  experience  in  fighting,  had 
learned  the  value  of  drill  and  discipline  (of  which  the 
natives  knew  little),  and  had  far  better  weapons  than 
the  natives,  you  will  see  that  in  the  distracted  state 
of  India  they  might  fairly  hope  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  more  firmly  and  to  win  a  great  position. 
The  question,  indeed,  was  not  so  much,  Can  the 
Europeans  do  this  ?  as,  Which  of  them  will  do  this  ? 
For  French  and  English  were  then  in  the  middle  of 
a  great  struggle,  which  had  begun  more  than  half  a 
century  before,  and  was  to  last  for  more  than  half  a 
century  longer.  It  was  this  rivalry  that  gave  to  such 
a  man  as  Clive  was — though,  remember,  no  one 
then  suspected  what  he  might  become — the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  which  I  spoke. 

The  very  year  that  he  reached  India  (1744)  war 
had  again  broken  out  between  England  and  France, 
and  the  French  and  English  Companies  in  India 
became  open  enemies.  It  was  on  the  south-east  coast 
(Madras),  to  which  Clive  was  sent,  that  the  fighting 
began.  The  district,  known  as  the  Carnatic,  is 
between  hills  called  the  Eastern  Ghauts  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  It  was  then  ruled  by  the  Nawab 
(Nabob)  of  the  Carnatic,  who  was  an  under-officer 
of  the  Viceroy  of  the  South,  who  in  his  turn  was  the 
servant  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  at  Delhi.  The 
Nawab  naturally  wished  his  province  to  be  kept 
quiet,  and  forbade  any  fighting  there.  The  English, 
though  at  the  moment  they  were  stronger  than  the 
French,  were  not  strong  enough  to  disobey,  and  at 
first  nothing  serious  happened.  In  1746,  however, 
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the  French  were  reinforced,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
Nawab,  they  attacked  and  captured  the  English 
station  of  Madras,  making  the  English,  among  whom 
was  Clive,  prisoners  of  war.  The  Nawab,  angry  at 
this  defiance,  marched  against  them,  with  10,000 
men  to  their  1,000.  The  armies  met  at  St.  Thome, 
near  Madras,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  both  parties, 
the  French  were  completely  victorious. 

Though  the  forces  were  small,  that  was  one  of  the 
most  important  battles  ever  fought  in  India.  For, 
first,  it  showed  that  Europeans  were  immensely 
better  soldiers  than  natives ;  and,  secondly,  it 
seemed  to  show  that  the  French  were  to  be 
the  leading  European  Power  there— which  might 
very  well  mean,  before  very  long,  ‘  Rulers  of 
India.’ 

We  left  Clive  a  prisoner.  The  news  of  that 
French  victory  does  not  seem  to  have  daunted  him  : 
probably  he  thought,  ‘  What  man  has  done  that 
man  can  do.’  But  in  order  to  do  anything  a  man 
must  be  free  ;  and  so  he  escaped  in  the  dress  of  a 
native,  and  found  his  way  to  another  British  station, 
Fort  St.  David.  This,  in  its  turn,  the  French  attacked, 
and  Clive,  giving  up  his  career  as  a  clerk,  asked  for 
a  commission  in  the  Company’s  fighting  forces 
(for  the  Company  maintained  some  troops  of  their 
own)  ;  and  when  brighter  times  came  in  1748,  he 
took  part  in  an  attack  on  the  French  settlement  of 
Pondicherry,  and  ‘  showed  by  his  gallant  conduct 
that  high  military  spirit  which  was  conspicuous 
throughout  his  career.’ 

It  is  of  these  early  years  that  most  of  the  well- 
known  stories  of  Clive  are  told.  Here  are  three, 
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the  first  of  which  helps  to  explain  the  strength  of 
his  character,  while  the  other  two  illustrate  it. 

As  a  clerk  he  was  not  a  success,  and  after  many 
rebukes  from  his  superiors  he  fell  into  despair,  and 
determined  to  shoot  himself.  One  of  his  friends 
came  into  his  room,  and  found  a  pistol  lying  on  the 
table.  Clive  asked  him  to  fire  it  out  of  the  window, 
and  as  soon  as  the  loud  report  had  followed  the 
striking  of  the  spark  from  the  old-fashioned  flint¬ 
lock  he  exclaimed  :  ‘  I  have  twice  snapped  it  at  my 
own  head,  and  it  would  not  fire.  I  feel  that  I  am 
reserved  for  something  great  /’ 

A  second  story  tells  that,  having  fallen  out  with 
the  Governor’s  secretary,  he  was  ordered  by  the 
Governor  to  apologize.  He  duly  did  so,  but  when 
the  secretary,  hoping,  like  a  good  fellow,  to  make  the 
quarrel  up,  asked  him  to  dine  with  him,  Clive 
replied  with  characteristic  tenacity:  ‘No,  sir;  the 
Governor  did  not  order  me  to  dine  with  you.’ 

The  point  of  the  third  shall  be  told  in  Wilson’s 
words.  An  officer  to  whom  he  had  lost  money  at 
cards  was  accused  of  cheating.  Clive  not  only 
refused  to  pay,  but  used  very  strong  language,  and 
the  officer  called  him  out.  The  conditions  of  the 
duel  were  that  they  might  either  fire  when  the  word 
w^s  given,  or  reserve  their  fire.  Clive  fired  at  once, 
and  missed.  The  other,  ‘  walking  up  to  him,  held 
his  pistol  to  his  head,  and  bade  him  ask  for  his  life. 
He  complied,  but  when  further  pressed  to  withdraw 

his  remarks,  he  said,  “Fire  and  be - !  I  said 

you  cheated  :  I  say  so  still,  and  I  will  never  pay 
you.”  ’  The  officer  was  so  much  astonished  that  he 
flung  down  his  pistol  and  walked  away.  It  may  well 
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be  that  the  feeling  that  ‘  he  was  reserved  for  some¬ 
thing  great  ’  gave  him  coolness  in  such  dangers;  but, 
as  Wilson  points  out,  he  did  not  seek  quarrels, 
though  he  was  ever  ready  to  resent  an  insult.  Con¬ 
fidence  in  his  destiny  was  to  be  of  wonderful  service 
to  him  in  the  years  to  come. 

Peace  between  England  and  France  came  in  1749, 
but  in  India  it  was  peace  in  name  rather  than  in  fact. 
For  the  two  Companies  both  wanted  the  same 
things — trade,  land  and  power — and  each  stood  in 
the  other’s  way.  The  struggle  between  them,  there¬ 
fore,  went  on  beneath  the  surface,  and  they  employed 
their  troops,  which  the  peace  had  left  idle,  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  causes  of  rival  native  princes.  Very 
soon,  if  one  native  prince  hired  a  body  of  French 
soldiers,  you  would  find  his  enemies  with  English 
soldiers  in  their  pay. 

At  first  the  French  had  the  best  of  it,  and  by  1751 
the  English  were  in  a  very  dangerous  position. 
Dupleix,  the  head  of  the  French  Company,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  a  great  part  of  the  Carnatic, 
with  a  friendly  native  prince  as  the  Nawab,  and  the 
native  ally  of  the  English  was  besieged  in  Trichino- 
p'oli,  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  Clive  was  sent 
with  reinforcements  and  provisions,  and  on  his  return 
to  Fort  St.  David  reported  that  the  garrison  was 
unable  to  hold  out  much  longer.  And  if  Trichino- 
poli  fell,  the  British  settlements  would  be  in  great 
danger. 

The  problem,  then,  was  how  to  save  Trichinopoli, 
and  Clive,  the  ‘  heaven-born  general,’  saw  the 
answer.  It  was  not  possible  to  drive  the  French 
away,  but  it  might  be  to  draw  them  away.  Arcot, 
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the  capital  of  the  Nawab,  was  unprotected  :  attack 
that,  and  the  French  would  have  to  leave  Trichino- 
poli  alone  and  go  to  save  it.  Clive’s  advice  was 
adopted,  and  he  was  sent  with  200  English,  300 
sepoys,  5  guns,  and  8  officers  (6  of  whom  had 
seen  no  fighting)  to  attack  a  great  city  garrisoned 
by  1,100  men.  The  monsoon  had  begun,  and  (as 
a  writer  of  a  school  essay  once  quaintly  remarked) 

‘  it  was  very  bad  weather  for  fighting.’  But  the 
little  force  pushed  steadily  on  for  a  week,  and  their 
determination  so  impressed  the  natives  that  Arcot 
surrendered  without  a  shot  being  fired.  Insight  and 
Promptitude,  you  see,  distinguished  his  first  exploit. 

But  Tenacity  was  needed  :  he  had  to  keep  what 
he  had  gained  ;  and  the  story  of  that  resistance  to 
an  enemy  who  soon  attacked  in  enormous  force 
(though  I  have  no  time  to  tell  it  here)  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  history.  Read  it  for  yourselves, 
and  note,  not  only  the  grim  steadfastness  of  Clive 
and  the  British,  but  also  the  devotion  of  the  native 
soldiers,  who,  when  provisions  were  running  low* 
gave  up  even  their  rice  to  the  white  soldiers,  and 
contented  themselves  with  the  gruel  in  which  the  rice 
was  boiled.  ‘  History,’  as  Macaulay  says,  ‘  contains 
no  more  touching  instance  of  military  fidelity,  or  of 
the  influence  of  a  commanding  mind.’  In  the  end, 
after  they  had  tried  to  gain  the  place  by  both 
famine  and  open  attack  for  fifty  days,  the  enemy 
gave  up  the  attempt,  and  left  it  in  Clive’s  hands. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  Clive’s  career.  He  was 
placed  in  command  of  all  the  British  forces  that 
could  be  spared,  and  at  once  attacked  the  French 
and  their  native  allies.  He  was  everywhere  success- 
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ful,  and  from  this  time  we  steadily  gained  ground. 
But  in  the  course  of  this  work  great  risks  had  to  be 
taken,  and  one  of  them,  the  Battle  of  Kauveripauk, 
shows  very  strikingly  the  extent  of  the  risks  and 
his  qualities  as  a  leader. 

He  was  pressing  on  to  relieve  a  town  which  was 
threatened  by  the  French  when  he  found  himself 
suddenly  attacked.  The  enemy,  indeed,  had  laid 
a  trap  for  him.  In  a  wood  near  the  road  they  had 
posted  nine  guns,  on  the  other  side  in  a  dry  ditch 
they  had  placed  their  infantry,  and  in  front  was 
their  cavalry.  Clive  fell  into  the  trap,  and  suddenly 
found  the  whole  of  his  force  under  fire  from  a  con¬ 
cealed  foe.  Colonel  Malleson  goes  on  :  ‘  It  was  ever 
a  characteristic  of  Clive  that  danger  roused  all  his 
faculties.  .  .  .  He  was  true  to  his  characteristic 
now.  Though  surprised,  he  was  in  a  moment  the 
cool,  calculating  leader.  ...  As  soon  as  possible 
he  placed  three  guns  to  reply  to  the  enemy’s  fire,’ 
and  made  other  suitable  arrangements.  ‘  Still,  the 
chances  were  all  against  him.  .  .  .  Though  he  held 
his  own  elsewhere,  he  was  being  gradually  over¬ 
powered  by  the  vastly  superior  fire  of  the  enemy’s 
guns.  .  .  .  Those  guns  must  be  silenced.  .  .  .  The 
wood  must  be  stormed.  But  how  ?  If  the  enemy 
possessed  a  real  commander,  it  was  impossible  ;  but 
Clive’s  experience  had  led  him  to  note  that  confi¬ 
dence  often  produced  carelessness.  What  if  the 
wood  could  be  entered  from  the  rear  ?  It  was  just 
possible  that  this  point  was  left  unguarded,  and  .  .  . 
the  chance,  though  desperate,  was  worth  a  trial. 
He  sent  a  sergeant  to  reconnoitre,  .  .  .  and  learnt 
that  his  hopes  were  correct.’  A  detachment  was 
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selected  for  the  enterprise,  and  they  succeeded  in 
getting  unperceived  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
French  gunners.  Then  they  fired  a  volley.  ‘  The 
effect  was  decisive.  Those  who  were  not  killed 
abandoned  guns  and  position  and  fled.  .  .  .  The 
battle  was  won.’  And  more  than  a  battle  was 
won.  The  British  had  for  the  first  time  in  India 
shown  their  superiority  over  the  French.  The 
victory  not  only  saved  Trichinopoli,  but  transferred 
to  us  that  ‘  prestige  ’  which  counts  for  so  much  in 
Asia.  Moreover,  it  revealed  Clive  to  the  world, 
and  perhaps  to  himself.  Insight,  Promptitude, 
Tenacity — he,  the  obscure  captain,  lately  a  mere 
clerk  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  had  them 
all,  and  had  them  in  fuller  measure  perhaps  than 
any  man  then  living  except  Frederick  the  Great. 
‘  His  men  believed  that  wherever  he  went  victory 
followed.  Throughout  India  he  was  known  as 
Sabat  Jang  (Daring  in  War)  ;  and  it  may  be  said 
of  him,  as  of  Napoleon,  that  his  presence  on  the 
field  of  battle  was  worth  40,000  men.’ 

During  1753-1755  Clive  was  home  on  sick-leave, 
and  when  he  returned  at  the  age  of  thirty  it  was  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Governor  of  Fort  St  David. 
War  had  just  broken  out  again  between  England 
and  France,  and  he  had  hardly  landed  when  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  great  double 
problem — a  native  prince  to  be  punished  in  Bengal, 
and  a  French  attack  to  be  guarded  against  in  the 
South.  It  made  a  further  call  upon  his  character¬ 
istic  qualities. 

Let  us  deal  with  the  Bengal  question  first.  You 
remember  that  the  British  settlements  were  in  three 
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different  parts  of  India — Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Bengal.  They  were  quite  separate  and  under 
different  Presidents — as  far  off  from  each  other 
as  Quebec  from  Winnipeg,  or  Adelaide  from 
Sydney — and  though,  of  course,  they  were  all 
British  in  sympathies,  there  was  no  Governor- 
General  to  hold  them  together.  Well,  to  Clive  at 
Madras  there  came  the  news  that  at  Calcutta  in 
Bengal — nearly  1,000  miles  off,  mind  ;  almost  the 
distance  from  Plymouth  to  Gibraltar — the  English 
fort  had  been  attacked  and  taken  by  Surajah 
Dowlah,  the  Nawab  of  Bengal,  and  that  the  English 
captives,  146  in  number,  had  been  shut  up  during 
the  heat  of  a  tropical  night  in  a  single  room — 
known  ever  since  as  ‘  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  ’ 

• — with  the  result  that  in  the  morning  only  23 
survived,  and  123  corpses  were  hurriedly  buried  in 
one  huge  pit.  If  any  of  us  ‘  have  heard  with 
our  ears,’  or  if  ‘  our  fathers  have  told  us,’  the  effect 
which  the  news  of  the  Well  of  Cawnpore  produced 
on  Englishmen  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Mutiny, 
we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  reception  of  this 
news  in  Madras.  A  cry  for  vengeance  arose,  and 
it  was  determined  to  send  an  expedition  to  recover 
Calcutta  and  to  punish  the  Nawab.  But  here  came 
in  the  other  side  of  the  problem.  It  was  known 
that  a  French  expedition  to  the  Carnatic  was 
already  planned  :  if  the  Madras  Presidency  were 
stripped  of  troops,  it  would  be  too  weak  to  resist 
the  attack.  However,  risks  had  to  be  run.  The 
President  at  Madras  sent  Clive  with  800  British 
soldiers  and  2,000  Sepoys  to  avenge  the  wrong, 
and  he  soon  defeated  the  Nawab  and  recaptured 
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Calcutta.  Some  sort  of  arrangement  was  patched 
up  for  the  time,  but  it  was  no  real  settlement,  for 
it  left  the  Nawab  unpunished  and  the  British  with¬ 
out  guarantees ;  and  Clive,  feeling  that  Surajah 
Dowlah  could  not  be  trusted,  and  that  his  own 
position  was  insecure,  began  the  old  Carnatic  game 
of  intrigue,  and  managed  to  gain  over  Meer  Jaffier, 
the  Nawab’s  general,  to  his  side.  When  all  was 
ready,  Clive  demanded  satisfaction  from  Surajah 
Dowlah  for  various  grievances,  old  and  new,  and 
this  being  refused,  marched  with  his  3,000  to  meet 
the  native  army  of  50,000.  Rather  unexpectedly, 
he  found  himself  in  presence  of  the  enemy  at 
Plassey,  and  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life 
he  summoned  a  Council  of  War.  It  is  an  old  saying, 
‘  Councils  of  War  never  fight,’  and  this  was  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  By  thirteen  votes  to  seven  the 
Council  expressed  its  opinion  that  a  battle  was  too 
hazardous  under  the  circumstances,  and  (what  is 
really  surprising)  Clive  then  agreed  with,  and, 
indeed,  was  the  first  to  express,  this  view.  But  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  was  not  binding  on  the 
general,  and  it  had  no  sooner  been  given  than  the 
strength  ^of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side, 
voiced  as  they  had  been  by  that  experienced  soldier, 
Eyre  Coote,  began  to  influence  his  mind.  He 
retired  to  the  shelter  of  a  clump  of  trees  for  an 
hour,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  camp  his  mind 
was  finally  made  up.  Of  that  period  of  conflicting 
impulses  he  afterwards  said  :  ‘  I  never  called  but 
one  Council  of  War  in  my  life,  and  if  I  had  taken 
the  advice  of  that  Council  the  British  would  not 
to-day  be  masters  of  Bengal.’ 
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For  the  decision  to  fight  led  to  the  Battle  of 
Plassey,  and  ‘  there  never  was  a  battle  of  which 
the  consequences  were  so  vast,  so  immediate,  and 
so  permanent.’  ‘  It  opened  that  extraordinary 
career  of  conquest  which  has  established  the  Empire 
of  Britain  in  the  East,  and  has  made  a  small  island 
in  the  Western  seas  the  greatest  Mohammedan 
Power  in  the  world-’ 

Plassey  in  itself,  however,  was  not  a  great  battle, 
judged  either  by  the  numbers  engaged,  the  tactics 
employed,  or  the  severity  of  the  struggle,  for  the 
total  loss  of  the  English  was  twenty-two  killed  and 
fifty  wounded.  The  victory  was  due  to  the  treachery 
of  the  Nawab’s  generals,  who,  by  turning  against 
their  master,  gave  Clive  the  opportunity  of  advancing 
on  the  key  of  the  enemy’s  position.  This  advance 
was  another  proof  of  his  Insight  and  Promptitude, 
without  which  the  victory  would  either  never  have 
been  won,  or  at  least  not  have  been  so  decisive. 

What,  then,  were  the  effects  of  Plassey  ?  First, 
as  Malleson  says,  ‘  from  the  very  morrow  of  it  the 
English  were  virtually  masters  of  Bengal.’  Clive, 
by  leaving  Madras  weakly  garrisoned,  had  played  a 
bold  game,  and  had  won  it.  Even  if  the  French 
expedition  should  arrive  and  drive  us  from  the 
Carnatic,  here  was  a  larger  and  richer  province, 
where  we  had  no  European  rivals.  Secondly,  it 
raised  our  reputation  in  Northern  India  as  greatly 
as  Clive’s  other  exploits  had  in  the  South.  The 
native  princes  recognised  a  master,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  soldiers,  of  whom  there  were  many,  were 
only  too  glad  to  take  service  under  the  ‘  Daring  in 
War.’  And,  thirdly,  Bengal  did  not  stand  alone, 
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as  the  Carnatic  did.  Behind  the  Carnatic  there 
were  the  mountains  and  almost  impenetrable  forests 
of  Central  India,  which  cut  Madras  and  Bombay 
off  from  the  rich  plains  of  the  North.  But  Bengal 
was  on  the  direct  road  to  those  plains,  the  real  base 
for  their  conquest ;  for  the  open  river  valleys  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna  gave  the  easiest  possible 
approach  to  the  great  cities  of  Northern  India — 
Allahabad,  Benares,  Agra,  and  Delhi — which  have 
always  been  the  seat  of  power. 

The  rest  of  Clive’s  work  in  India,  though  of 
immense  importance,  can  only  be  shortly  men¬ 
tioned.  He  stayed  in  Bengal  for  three  years  after 
Plassey  (1757-1760),  as  Governor  of  the  Presidency, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  sending  back  to  Madras 
from  his  new  province  the  help  which  enabled  his 
old  chief  to  defeat  the  threatened  French  expedi¬ 
tion  when  it  came.  He  entered  into  very  friendly 
relations  with  the  Mogul  Emperor  at  Delhi,  and 
virtually  took  the  place  of  a  native  Nawab  as 
Governor  of  Lower  Bengal.  And  he  obtained  for 
the  Company  a  large  tract  of  land  round  Calcutta, 
which  made  them  territorial  lords  on  a  small 
scale. 

From  1760-1765  he  was  in  England.  But  his 
presence  became  more  and  more  urgently  needed 
in  India,  and  in  1765  he  returned  there  for  the  third 
and  last  time  to  complete  his  work.  It  was  then 
that  the  East  India  Company,  already  ‘  virtually 
masters  of  Bengal,’  became  so  in  name,  for  the 
Emperor  granted  them  the  administration  not  only 
of  that  province,  but  also  of  the  adjoining  provinces 
of  Behar  and  Orissa.  But  if  you  want  to  see  the 
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true  greatness  of  the  man,  I  advise  you  to  look  at 
the  work  of  Reform  which  he  carried  out  in  the 
army,  commerce,  methods  and  morals  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  itself.  It  is  a  far  greater  monument  to  him 
than  even  his  successes  in  war,  and  it  is  a  striking 
fact  that  he  displayed  just  the  same  qualities  in 
administration  as  he  did  in  battle. 

I  have  spoken  of  four  of  those  qualities  already 
— Insight,  Promptitude,  Tenacity,  Courage.  But 
there  is  one  of  which  I  have  given  no  illustration  as 
yet,  though  it  was  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  lecture.  I  mean  Prudence. 

At  first  it  may  seem  strange  to  claim  such  a 
quality  for  such  a  man.  His  career  had  been 
marked  all  through  by  dashing  and  daring  dis¬ 
regard  of  all  rules.  The  attack  on  Arcot,  the  flank 
movement  at  Kauveripauk,  the  decision  to  leave 
Madras  weak  in  order  to  put  things  right  in  Bengal, 
the  determination  to  fight  at  Plassey  in  face  of  such 
tremendous  odds — one  may  well  ask,  Can  the  author 
of  these  be  called  Prudent  ? 

Yes,  he  may.  For  it  is  sometimes  the  truest  Pru¬ 
dence  to  advance  instead  of  retreating,  to  attack 
instead  of  awaiting  attack,  to  recognise  that  it  is 
better  to  take  one  chance  in  a  hundred  than  no 
chances  in  ten.  You  may  remember  the  words  of 
the  Cavalier  poet  : 

1  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 

Who  dare  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all.’ 

To  attack  Arcot  was  true  Prudence  as  well  as 
true  Courage,  because  it  was  the  only  way  to  save 
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the  English  stations  in  the  Carnatic.  To  weaken 
his  front  at  Kauveripauk  in  order  to  deliver  a 
smashing  attack  on  the  enemy’s  rear  was  true 
Prudence  as  well  as  true  Courage,  because  it  was 
the  only  way  out  of  the  trap.  To  fight  the  Nawab 
at  Plassey  was  true  Prudence  as  well  as  true  Courage, 
because  to  refuse  to  fight  would  both  damp  the 
spirit  of  his  troops  and  give  time  for  reinforcements  to 
join  the  enemy ;  so  that  the  battle,  which  must  come 
before  long,  would  see  the  British  force  weaker  and 
the  Nawab’s  stronger  than  they  were  at  that  moment. 

Indeed,  if  you  read  many  of  those  ‘  Deeds  which 
have  won  the  Empire,’  you  will  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that  even  the  most  daring  had  in  them  the 
quality  of  true  Prudence.  Certainly,  this  is  true 
of  Clive,  who,  though  he  spent  only  fifteen  years 
in  India,  yet  made  our  influence  supreme  in  Bengal, 
won  the  respect  of  the  Mogul  Emperor,  delivered  us 
from  European  rivals,  and  by  his  courageous  reform 
of  the  Company’s  service  showed  how  a  great  trading 
Company  might  yet  become  a  great  agent  for  good. 
If  there  is  any  one  man  who  deserves  to  be  re¬ 
membered  as  the  Founder  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
surely  it  is  the  man  who  had  once  been  ‘  naughty  idle 
Bobby  Clive,’  as  Macaulay  calls  him.  6  His  name 
stands  high  on  the  roll  of  conquerors.  But  it  is  found 
on  a  better  list — the  list  of  those  who  have  done 
and  suffered  much  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.’ 


Of  many  excellent  accounts  of  Clive,  Macaulay’s  Essay 
and  Sir  C.  Wilson’s  Life  (‘  Men  of  Action  ’)  are  the  most 
easily  obtainable. 


LECTURE  IV. 


JAMES  WOLFE. 

In  the  lecture  on  Alfred  we  were  considering  what 
it  is  that  makes  a  man  worthy  of  the  title  ‘  great.’ 

[N.B. — If  the  ‘  Alfred  ’  Lecture  has  not  been 
given  in  this  -place,  the  beginning  of  it  might 
be  given  here.] 

We  saw  that  it  was  the  union  of  (i)  High  Aims, 
and  the  consequent  determination  to  fit  himself  for 
their  achievement,  with  (2)  Success  in  attaining 
them.  Now  if  this  is  so,  we  may  fairly  call  Wolfe 
‘  great,’  for  his  aims  were  undoubtedly  high,  he 
did  his  best  to  fit  himself  for  their  fulfilment,  and  he 
succeeded.  And  we  may  go  further,  and  call  him 
one  of  ‘  the  Great  Men  of  the  Empire,’  because  the 
result  of  his  success  was  to  give  to  Great  Britain 
nearly  half  of  North  America.  He  is  thus  not  only 
a  great  soldier,  which  was  the  particular  career  to 
which  he  directed  his  aims  and  devoted  his  powers, 
but  a  great  ‘  Empire-builder  ’—building,  indeed, 
better  than  he  knew,  though  on  one  occasion,  at 
least  (as  we  shall  see  presently),  the  gift  of  looking 
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into  the  future  was  given  to  him.  His  fame  thus 
rests  on  the  triple  conjuncture  of  (a)  Character, 
(b)  Capacity,  (c)  Opportunity  ;  and  before  going  on 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  life  we  will  examine  these 
factors  in  its  successes. 

I.  First,  then,  his  Character.  In  this  he  was 
distinguished  from  most  soldiers  of  his  day,  for  he 
had  ‘  high  principle,  unaffected  reverence  for 
religion,  and  an  almost  restless  sense  of  duty.’  The 
example  of  his  father.  Colonel  Wolfe  (who  had 
served  under  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  and  under 
Wade  in  subduing  the  Rebellion  of  1715),  counted 
for  much  :  the  influence  of  his  mother,  perhaps,  for 
more,  for  both  James  Wolfe  and  his  younger  brother 
Edward  always  held  her  in  great  respect  and 
affection.  We  see,  then,  that  Wolfe  was  fortunate  in 
having  a  home  where  religion  and  piety  dwelt,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  his 
parents  from  Thackeray’s  novel,  The  Virginians, 
where  his  character  and  disposition  are  closely 
shown.  What  we  read  of  him  there,  and  in  more 
exact  accounts  of  his  life,  shows  us  that  three  things 
especially  mark  his  character — Religion,  Devotion 
to  Duty,  and  Love  of  Soldiering. 

1.  Religion  lies  deepest,  and  colours  his  whole  life, 
as  it  coloured  the  life  of  very  few  of  the  soldiers  of 
that  irreligious  age.  The  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
The  Virginians  used  to  sneer  at  the  ‘  Methodist,’ 
but  he  held  his  own  way,  in  spite  of  them,  all  through 
his  life.  After  Culloden,  where  he  fought  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  writes  home  that  ‘  every  dis¬ 
cerning  man  must  observe  from  Whom  only  our 
success  could  proceed.’  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
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Seven  Years’  War  he  reminds  his  mother  (who 
naturally  dreaded  the  dangers  he  would  have  to 
meet)  that  ‘  the  Power  which  has  hitherto  preserved 
me  will,  if  it  be  His  pleasure,  continue  to  do  so.’ 
On  the  Heights  of  Abraham  his  last  recorded  words 
are  :  ‘  God  be  praised  !  I  die  in  peace.’  Once,  and 
only  once,  is  there  any  breaking  away  from  his 
anchorage,  when  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  after  a 
disappointment  in  love,  ‘  he  plunged  into  the 
debauchery  which  ’  (as  Mr.  Bradley  reminds  us)  ‘  was 
then  the  normal  condition  of  men  of  fashion.’  But 
it  was  soon  repented,  and  never  repeated. 

2.  His  Devotion  to  Duty,  which  one  may  call 
‘  Religion  in  Action,’  was  no  less  characteristic  of 
him,  and  more  conspicuous,  than  his  religious 
principles.  All  through  his  life  his  one  dread  seems 
to  have  been  idleness.  Dr.  Watts  was  still  living 
while  Wolfe  was  growing  up,  and  doubtless  his 
saying  about  ‘  Satan  finding  mischief  ’  was  one  of 
the  proverbs  of  his  family.  At  twenty-two,  being 
stationed  at  Glasgow,  he  engaged  tutors  for  Latin 
and  mathematics.  At  Perth,  where,  as  he  com¬ 
plained,  there  was  none  of  ‘  the  real  business  of  an 
officer,’  he  thought  of  joining  some  foreign  army, 
rather  than  ‘  sacrifice  all  my  time  to  idleness  or  our 
trifling  soldiership.’  At  Banff,  where  he  found 
himself  at  twenty-four  in  command  of  the  20th 
Regiment,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  training  of 
his  small  garrison.  In  Paris  a  year  later,  he  refused 
a  tempting  offer  of  extra-military  employment 
(nothing  less  than  the  position  of  ‘  governor  ’  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Richmond),  and  preferred  to  study 
French  and  fencing.  His  last  general  orders  con- 
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tained  a  sentence  in  the  very  spirit,  and  almost  in 
the  exact  words,  of  Nelson’s  famous  signal  :  ‘  Officers 
and  men  will  remember  what  their  country  expects 
of  them.’  His  dying  directions  were  for  cutting  off 
the  enemy’s  retreat. 

3.  The  third  characteristic  is  his  Military  Ardour, 
which  undoubtedly  secured  his  extraordinarily 
rapid  promotion.  Wherever  a  door  seemed  to  stand 
ajar,  there  was  James  Wolfe  pushing,  it  open. 
Wherever  a  door  was  shut,  there  was  he  knocking 
his  hardest  at  it.  He  actually  volunteered  for  the 
Cartagena  Expedition  when  he  was  thirteen,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  going  (for  his  father,  now  a 
colonel  of  marines,  had  promised  to  take  him)  when 
a  sharp  attack  of  illness  kept  him  at  home.  At 
fifteen,  however,  he  actually  did  get  his  commission 
as  ensign.  At  sixteen  he  fought  at  Dettingen,  and 
having  acted  as  Adjutant  of  his  regiment  during  the 
battle,  was  confirmed  in  that  appointment  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards.  At  seventeen  he  became  Captain. 
At  eighteen  he  fought  at  Falkirk  and  Culloden  as 
Brigade-Major,  and  two  years  later,  being  then  in 
Flanders,  he  was  publicly  thanked  for  his  services. 
So,  before  he  was  twenty-one,  he  had  served  in  seven 
campaigns  and  risen  to  Lieutenant-Colonel.  This 
was  quick  promotion  with  a  vengeance — as  quick 
as  Nelson  obtained,  for  Nelson  was  a  Post-Captain 
(the  rank  corresponding  to  Lieutenant-Colonel)  at 
the  same  age.  But  Nelson  had  seen  but  little  actual 
fighting,  though  he  had  done  the  duty  that  fell  to 
him  as  thoroughly  as  Wolfe.  Nor  did  Wolfe’s  ardour 
and  energy  decline  as  he  grew  older,  for  at  Louis- 
bourg  we  find  him  always  ‘  the  central  figure  ’ — 
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working  in  the  trenches,  repulsing  sorties,  throwing 
up  redoubts,  and  pushing  the  attack  with  all  his 
might. 

When  we  consider  these  three  qualities,  and  note 
how  early  they  began  to  shine  and  how  brightly 
they  glowed  to  the  very  end  of  his  short  life,  we  shall 
agree  that  his  character  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
his  success.  But  besides  Moral  qualities,  he  had 
striking  Intellectual  qualities  :  his  Character  is 
matched  by  his  Capacity. 

II.  Wolfe’s  Capacity. — Of  some  men  it  may  truly 
be  said,  as  one  of  the  greatest  historians  wrote  of 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  princes,  that  no  one 
ever  doubted  their  capacity  for  command  until 
they  were  called  on  to  show  it.  Of  Wolfe  the 
converse  is  almost  true.  For  very  few  in  England 
suspected  what  powers  lay  hidden  behind  that 
plain  (and,  to  say  the  truth,  somewhat  foolish- 
looking)  face,  until  the  news  of  his  death  came  to 
dim  the  joys  of  his  first  and  last  great  victory. 
There  is  a  story  that  at  a  large  party  at  the  house 
of  Pitt,  who  had  just  named  him  to  the  command 
of  the  Quebec  Expedition,  two  officers  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  new  appointment.  They  agreed  that 
Wolfe  was  a  most  unsuitable  commander,  and  one 
of  them,  repeating  a  common  remark  about  him, 
declared  that  he  was  nearly  off  his  head — in  fact, 
little  better  than  a  madman.  Unfortunately  for 
them  the  great  Minister  happened  to  be  passing  by, 
and  being  delayed  by  the  crush,  overheard  the 
remark.  ‘Mad,  is  he?’  he  snapped.  ‘Then  I 
wish  to  Heaven,  gentlemen,  that  he’d  bite  some  of 
you  /’ 
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That  suggests  the  thought,  Had  Wolfe  what  we 
call  Genius  ?  For,  as  Dryden  tells  us, 

‘Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.’ 

It  all  depends  on  what  we  mean  by  Genius,  and 
there  are  so  many  definitions  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  try  and  exhaust  them  all.  But  if  we 
may  follow  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  consider  Genius  as 
‘  the  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains,’  then  cer¬ 
tainly  we  may  say  that  Wolfe  had  it,  and  that  his 
conduct  in  command  of  the  Quebec  Expedition 
shows  it.  In  different  professions  such  capacity 
takes  different  forms.  In  a  soldier  it  generally 
serves  to  develop  these  three  special  qualities- — 
Insight,  Promptitude,  and  Tenacity.  Insight  is 
what  Wellington  showed  when  he  explained  a 
successful  conjecture  as  to  something  that  lay  out 
of  sight  by  saying  :  ‘  I  have  spent  most  of  my  life 
in  guessing  what  was  on  the  other  side  of  a  hill.’ 
Promptitude  was  shown  in  Clive’s  extraordinary 
recovery  at  Kauveripauk,  or  in  Nelson’s  unexpected 
action  at  St.  Vincent,  or  in  Hawke’s  determination  to 
attack  the  French  fleet  as  soon  as  it  was  sighted  in 
Quiberon  Bay.  Tenacity  marked  Alfred  the  Great 
at  the  Battle  of  Ashdown,  when  he  charged  again 
and  again  on  the  enemy’s  position  till  he  found  a 
way  in  ;  or  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  as  he  rode  round 
the  British  squares,  then  suffering  severely  from  the 
French  guns,  and  remarked  :  ‘  Hard  pounding, 
gentlemen  !  Let  us  see  who  can  pound  longest  !’ 

Now  Wolfe  had  all  these  qualities,  which  we  may 
call  indispensable  for  a  general,  and  he  showed 
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them  when  he  came  to  independent  command. 
And  besides  them,  he  had  two  others  most  valuable, 
but  rather  rare  among  Englishmen,  then  and  now — - 
viz.,  Grasp  of  Detail  and  Love  of  Study.  Let  us  see 
how  these  came  out  in  those  last  two  glorious  years. 

1.  Insight. — Who  it  was  who  first  thought  of 
attacking  Quebec  from  the  west  {i.e.,  above  the  town) 
is  unknown.  It  may  have  been  Wolfe,  or  another. 
In  Gilbert  Parker’s  fine  romance,  The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty,  the  credit  of  the  idea  is  given  to  a  Scotsman, 
formerly  prisoner  of  war  in  Quebec,  and  Mr.  Bradley 
seems  to  support  the  suggestion.  But  unquestion¬ 
ably,  whoever  it  was  that  first  conceived  the  idea,  it 
was  Wolfe  that  put  it  into  execution,  and  Wolfe 
whose  quick  eye  marked  the  zigzag  path  which 
wound  up  the  face  of  the  almost  precipitous  cliff. 
Up  that  path  the  assault  was  made,  and  by  it 
marched  the  conquerors  of  Canada. 

2.  Promptitude  marked  his  action  there  also,  as  it 
had  already  marked  it  at  Louisbourg.  At  Louis- 
bourg  the  attack  had  to  be  made  in  boats,  but  so 
hot  a  fire  was  opened  upon  those  under  Wolfe’s 
command  that  it  seemed  that  the  assault  must  fail. 
But  there  was  a  stretch  of  what  soldiers  call  ‘  dead 
ground  ’ — i.e.,  a  part  of  the  beach  which  was 
protected  from  the  fire  of  the  French  batteries — • 
and  Wolfe  saw  that  if  this  could  only  be  reached 
his  men  would  have  time  to  form  before  the  final 
assault.  It  was  reached,  and  the  very  quickness  of 
the  advance  had  saved  a  large  number  of  casualties. 
The  same  quality  marked  the  assault  on  the  Heights 
of  Abraham.  Within  three  hours  he  had  flung 
nearly  5,000  men  up  on  the  top,  and  no  sooner  were 
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they  there  than  he  pressed  on  to  engage  Montcalm’s 
part  of  the  French  forces  before  the  rest  of  the 
enemy  could  take  him  in  the  rear. 

3.  Tenacity. — The  whole  of  that  autumn  campaign 
shows  his  bulldog  determination.  He  saw  it  was 
Now  or  Never,  but  it  looked  very  much  like  Never. 
£  Montcalm  lay  immovable  and  unapproachable 
behind  his  miles  of  breastworks,’  and  nothing  could 
draw  him  out.  Yet  if  he  could  not  get  to  grips, 
Wolfe’s  hopes  of  gaining  Quebec  would  soon  be 
gone,  for  winter  was  fast  approaching,  and  when  it 
came  it  would  stop  the  siege.  Yet  his  determination 
did  not  falter  :  ‘  I  will  be  master  of  the  place,’  he 
said,  ‘  if  I  stay  here  till  November.’ 

And  to  these  indispensables — Insight,  Prompti¬ 
tude,  Tenacity — he  added  those  two  other  qualities 
already  mentioned.  He  had — 

4.  Grasp  of  Detail — even  a  love  of  and  devotion 
to  detail,  which,  however,  never  led  him  to  neglect 
the  greater  aims  which  lie  behind  details.  See  him, 
e.g.,  in  Scotland,  barely  twenty-two  years  old,  yet 
bidding  his  subalterns  to  get  acquainted  with  every 
man  of  their  command,  and  ‘  recommending  them 
never  to  think  they  can  do  too  much.’  (Compare 
that  again  with  Nelson’s  famous  remark,  when  an 
Admiral,  having  won  a  partial  victory,  observed 
that  they  must  be  content,  for  they  had  done  very 
well.  ‘Now,  had  we  taken  ten  sail,’  wrote  Nelson, 
‘  and  allowed  the  other  to  escape,  /  could  never  have 
called  it  well  done.’)  Again,  while  in  London 
preparing  for  Quebec,  he  was  ‘  indefatigable  in  the 
work  of  organization  and  detail  ’ ;  while,  arrived  in 
America,  he  not  only  practised  the  new  drill,  but 
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brought  up  the  efficiency  of  his  force  to  the  highest 
possible  pitch.  Nor  was  he  careful  only  of  things  : 
he  paid  great  heed  to  men.  The  day  before  the 
grand  assault  at  Quebec  he  found  time  to  visit  two 
young  officers  who  were  ill,  and  with  ‘  the  utmost 
tenderness  5  begged  them  to  go  into  hospital  ;  while 
an  hour  before  he  received  his  own  mortal  wound, 
hearing  that  one  of  his  captains  was  shot  through 
the  lungs,  he  at  once  visited  him,  ‘  pressed  his  hand, 
told  him  not  to  give  up  hope,  and  not  only  promised 
him  promotion,  but  actually  sent  off  an  aide-de-camp 
with  a  message  to  that  effect  to  his  second-in- 
command,  in  case  he  himself  should  fall.’ 

Lastly,  we  must  note — 

5.  Love  of  Study,  and  desire  for  the  fruits  of  study. 
This  has  already  been  touched  on  in  speaking  of 
his  Devotion  to  Duty,  and  we  must  not  dwell  on  it 
further  than  to  say  that  it  led  not  only  to  his  success, 
but  also  to  his  being  given  the  chance  of  success.  He 
early  gained  a  reputation  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  military  history,  tactics  and  engineering  which 
he  never  lost ;  and  it  was  this,  probably,  that 
influenced  Pitt  in  choosing  him  for  high  command. 


But  while  many  men  have  either  Character  or 
Capacity,  and  not  a  few  have  both,  yet  very  few 
indeed  achieve  greatness.  For  greatness  needs 
Opportunity,  and  to  most  men  a  great  opportunity 
never  comes.  Wolfe  was  one  of  the  favoured  few. 
At  Quebec  the  total  casualties  on  both  sides — the 
‘  butchers’  bill,’  as  they  called  it — were  compara¬ 
tively  small,  not  amounting  to  3,000  altogether  ;  but 
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the  result  of  the  fight  was  far  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  Marlborough’s  or  Napoleon’s  victories.  For 
there  was  no  other  French  force  in  Canada,  and  no 
possibility  of  sending  reinforcements  ;  and  when  that 
is  the  case,  it  matters  not  whether  the  defeated 
garrison  is  numbered  by  the  100,000  (as  at  Metz  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War),  or  by  the  few  thousands 
which  the  dying  Montcalm  handed  over  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  When  the  garrison  is  forced  to  surrender, 
the  post  which  it  holds  passes  to  the  conqueror. 

How  did  it  come  about,  then,  that  France  was 
forced  to  stake  all  upon  a  single  encounter  ? 

The  answer  is  that  the  secret  of  the  failure  of 
France  at  this  time  (not  only  in  Canada,  but  in 
Europe  and  in  India)  lies  in  her  having,  as  we  say, 
{ too  many  irons  in  the  fire.’  (Proverbs  need  careful 
handling.  Remember,  you  can't  have  ‘  too  many 
irons,’  as  long  as  they  are  all  hot  !  But  both  the 
fireplace  of  France  and  the  supply  of  fuel  were  too 
small  to  allow  her  to  keep  them  hot.)  For  France 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Seven  Years’  War  with 
Frederick  of  Prussia  ;  she  was  dreaming  of  vast 
schemes  in  India  ( see  Lecture  on  Clive ) ;  and  it  is 
little  wonder,  therefore,  if  what  Lord  Rosebery 
once  called  ‘  the  pegging-out  of  claims  for  posterity  ’ 
in  North  America  was  weakly  executed.  Any  one 
of  these  enterprises  she  might  have  carried  through 
successfully  :  the  three  together  were  clean  beyond 
her  strength.  Thus  Wolfe’s  appointment  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Quebec  Expedition  gave  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  an  enemy  who  looked  far  stronger 
than  he  was.  The  French  forces  in  Canada  were 
very  small  (though  far  larger  than  those  sent  against 
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them)  ;  the  French  population  was  almost  insignifi¬ 
cant  compared  with  that  of  the  British  colonies  to 
the  south  of  them  (100,000  to  1,000,000) ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  British  fleets  virtually  commanded 
European  waters  effectually  prevented  any  hope  of 
adequate  reinforcements  being  sent  from  France. 

Wolfe  was  thus  extraordinarily  happy  in  his 
opportunity  of  service.  Dragons  guarded  the  tree, 
but  if  they  could  be  passed  or  slain  he  had  but  to 
gather  the  golden  fruit  :  no  more  dragons  would 
arise.  And,  happy  as  he  was  in  his  opportunity  of 
service ,  he  was  singularly  happy  in  the  opportunity 
of  his  death.  He  died,  as  Nelson  died,  in  the 
moment  of  his  great  victory ;  not  as  Clive,  or 
Edward  III.,  or  Napoleon  died — in  madness,  dotage, 
or  captivity.  ‘  In  such  a  death,’  as  Lady  London¬ 
derry  wrote  of  Nelson,  ‘  there  is  no  sting.  In  such 
a  grave  there  is  everlasting  victory.’ 


Now,  in  order  to  understand  the  crisis  of  this 
great  struggle,  we  must  know  something  of  the 
position  of  French  and  English  in  North  America. 
The  best  way  will  be  to  note  the  difference  in 
(1)  the  Claims  and  (2)  the  Methods  of  the  two  races. 

[This  section  should  be  explained  with  a  good 
map.] 

1.  The  Claims. — {a)  The  French  claimed  that 
the  Power  which  holds  the  mouth  of  a  river  is 
entitled  to  all  lands  drained  by  the  river.  Apply 
that  to  North  America.  They  held  Quebec  and 
Montreal  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  New  Orleans  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  therefore  they  claimed  to  bold 
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all  the  valleys  of  these  two  rivers  and  their 
tributaries.  But  that  meant,  in  the  case  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  whole  of  the  Great  Lakes,  right 
back  to  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  whole  of  the  valleys  of  such  rivers 
as  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri,  from  the  ‘  watershed  ’ 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  to  that  of 
the  Alleghanies  on  the  east.  Further,  the  water- 
parting  between  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi, 
which  comes  just  south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  is  very 
low,  narrow,  and  difficult  to  define.  The  French 
claim,  therefore,  was  virtually  to  all  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  leaving  to  the  English  colonies  only 
the  small  coast  strip  between  the  ‘  watershed  ’  of 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

( b )  The  English  claimed  that  the  Power  which 
holds  the  coast  is  entitled  to  the  ‘  Hinterland,’  or 
territory  that  lies  behind  the  coast  ;  and  indeed 
their  early  charters,  so  far  as  they  counted  for 
anything,  had  granted  them  possession  ‘  up  into 
the  land  from  sea  to  sea.’  Apply  this  to  North 
America.  They  held  the  east  coast  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Florida— say  1,300  miles,  from  latitude 
45  degrees  to  latitude  30  degrees.  They  therefore 
claimed  as  their  right  the  land  between  these  two 
parallels,  straight  through  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific— 
i.e.,  from  Bangor  (Maine)  to  Portland  (Oregon), 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  to  the  top 
of  the  Gulf  of  California.  This,  you  can  see,  cut 
right  across  the  French  claims.  The  two  were,  in 
fact,  irreconcilable,  and  war  would  have  to  decide. 

Everything,  therefore,  depended  upon  readiness 
for  war,  and  especially  on  the  position  and  strength 
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of  the  two  sets  of  colonists  there  on  the  spot.  And 
in  the  methods  of  the  two  races  we  see  as  great  a 
contrast  as  in  their  claims. 

2.  Methods. — ( a )  The  French  ‘  pegged  out 
claims  ’  for  the  future.  Their  settlements  formed  a 
long  weak  line  of  posts,  like  a  great  Y  : 


Gulf 


in 


The  settlements  were  at  great  distances  from  each 
other,  and  the  total  length  of  the  Y  was  over  2,000 
miles.  It  was  therefore  easy  to  cut  it  at  some 
point,  and  the  cutting  would  split  up  the  French 
forces  into  two  parts,  one  based  on  Quebec  and  the 
other  on  New  Orleans. 

(b)  The  English  had  gone  ‘  slow  and  steady.’ 
There  had  been  first  a  gradual  colonization  of  various 
parts  of  the  east  coast,  then  a  gradual  spreading 
out  from  these  separate  colonies  to  others  on  the 
north  or  south,  then  a  joining  of  hands  and  a  slow 
gathering  of  strength.  They  did  not  cover  nearly 
so  great  an  extent  of  country,  but  each  colony  was 
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based  on  the  sea  (where  England  during  the  first 
sixty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  supreme), 
and  together,  as  before  noted,  the  population  of 
‘New  England’  exceeded  tenfold  that  of  ‘New 
France.’ 

Thus,  when  the  Seven  Years’  War  broke  out  in 
1755,  great  possibilities  in  North  America  were  open 
to  the  English,  if  they  could  only  manage  to  see 
them.  It  took  some  time  to  get  the  right  pair  of 
eyes  to  look  at  the  problem,  but  at  last  Pitt  (after¬ 
wards  Lord  Chatham)  was  in  power,  and  he  at  once 
saw  what  it  was  necessary  to  do. 

Pitt’s  Plans  for  1758. — There  were  three  important 
points  in  the  French  line,  all  of  them  on  the  east,  or 
right-hand,  branch  of  the  Y  :  (1)  Fort  Duquesne 
(where  Pittsburg  to-day  stains  earth  and  sky  with 
smoke),  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  which 
form  the  Ohio ;  (2)  Ticonderoga,  the  half-way 
house,  in  the  valley  which  leads  directly  south  from 
Quebec  to  New  York  ;  and  (3)  Louisbourg,  on  Cape 
Breton  Island,  which  guarded  the  entrance  from 
the  Atlantic  and  Europe  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  If 
Fort  Duquesne  could  be  taken,  the  St.  Lawrence 
settlements  ( i.e .,  Canada  proper)  would  be  cut  off 
from  the  Mississippi  settlements  (then  called 
‘Louisiana’).  If  Ticonderoga  were  captured,  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  would  be  cut  off  from  the  upper 
Lakes.  If  Louisbourg  fell,  Canada  would  be  cut  off 
from  France.  Against  these  three  places,  therefore, 
Pitt  planned  to  send  three  separate  expeditions. 
Forbes  and  Washington,  then  a  Colonel  of  Virginian 
militia,  took  Fort  Duquesne,  and  renamed  it 
‘  Pittsburg.’  Abercromby  failed  at  Ticonderoga, 
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but  the  failure  was  redeemed  by  the  capture  of 
Frontenac  and  Oswego,  which  cut  the  French  line 
on  the  lakes  very  effectually,  and  gave  us  possession 
of  Lake  Ontario.  Against  Louisbourg  a  combined 
naval  and  military  expedition  was  despatched  from 
England,  Boscawen  being  in  command  of  the  fleet 
and  Amherst  of  the  troops  ;  and  James  Wolfe,  then 
just  thirty  years  old,  was  appointed  one  of  Amherst’s 
three  Brigadier-Generals. 

We  must  not  linger  over  the  siege  of  Louisbourg. 
It  was  pressed  so  vigorously  that  the  place  sur¬ 
rendered  in  seven  weeks,  with  nearly  6,000  prisoners 
of  war,  240  guns,  and  large  quantities  of  arms  and 
stores.  To  x\mherst,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  a 
great  share  of  the  credit  is  of  course  due.  But 
Wolfe  deserves  an  almost  equal  share.  It  was  to 
Wolfe  that  the  command  of  the  assault  which  first 
gave  the  British  a  footing  on  the  shore  was  given  ; 
it  was  Wolfe,  who  had  charge  of  the  work  of  erecting 
the  British  batteries  on  the  east  of  the  town  ;  it  was 
Wolfe  who  was  foremost  in  the  advances  on  the 
enemy’s  positions  and  in  repulsing  their  sorties  on 
ours  ;  and  it  was  Wolfe  who,  returning  to  England 
a  few  months  later,  was  hailed  as  ‘  the  hero  of 
Louisbourg.’  Modest  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help 
knowing  that  much  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  him 
was  well  deserved,  and  probably  but  few  in  England 
that  winter  had  so  clear  an  idea  of  what  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  achievements  would  be.  He  had 
already  written  home  in  what  Mr.  Bradley  calls  a 
singular  vein  of  prophecy  : 

‘  North  America  will  some  time  hence  be  a  vast 
empire,  the  seat  of  power  and  learning.  There  will 
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grow  a  people  out  of  our  little  spot,  England,  that 
will  fill  this  vast  space.  ...  It  is  my  humble  opinion 
that  the  French  name  may  be  rooted  out  if  our 
Government  will  follow  the  blows  they  have  given, 
and  prosecute  the  war  with  the  vigour  it  requires.’ 

Wolfe,  it  is  plain,  clearly  saw  that  the  campaign  of 
1758  was  the  necessary  preliminary  to  another  and 
sterner  fight.  Montcalm,  the  French  commander, 
was  now  practically  shut  up  in  Quebec,  and  cut  off 
from  France  as  well  as  from  the  French  posts  to  the 
west  and  south.  Could  he  keep  Quebec  ? 

The  Winning  of  Canada. — When  Pitt  looked 
round  for  a  General  to  strike  the  final  blow  at  the 
French  power  in  Canada,  his  glance  naturally  rested 
on  Amherst’s  successful  Brigadier,  since  to  Amherst 
himself  had  been  given  command  of  the  operations 
near  Lake  Champlain,  which  were  to  bring  him  to 
Quebec  from  the  south.  Wolfe  as  usual  was  ready, 
and  before  March,  1759,  had  sailed  with  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  home.  The  task  before  him  was  a 
heavy  one.  The  French  were  far  stronger  in 
numbers,  for  they  mustered  16,000  men  against  his 
9,000.  Their  position  also  appeared  almost  im¬ 
pregnable.  ( See  Bradley's  ‘  Wolfe,'  pp.  142-146,  if 
there  is  time  to  describe  it.)  And,  more  than  all, 
time  was  on  their  side.  They  were  so  well  provided 
with  food  and  military  stores  that  they  could  not 
have  been  starved  into  surrender  in  a  year,  or  two 
years.  But  Wolfe  could  not  spare  two  years,  or  a 
year.  If  the  place  were  not  won  by  October,  winter 
would  force  him  to  retire  for  the  season,  and  what 
might  happen  before  the  next  season  no  one  could 
foretell,  for  of  course  every  effort  would  be  made 
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to  send  large  reinforcements  from  France.  (What 
did  happen  before  next  season  was  that  Hawke 
shattered  the  French  fleet  in  Quiberon  Bay  ;  but 
suppose  Wolfe  had  failed,  and  Hawke  had  failed  !  — 
Would  Canada  have  been  won  ?)  For  Wolfe,  then, 
‘  time  was  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,’  and  he 
never  forgot  it. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  J une  that  the  expedition 
anchored  opposite  Quebec,  and  they  had  little  more 
than  three  months  for  their  work.  The  earlier 
operations  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  the  Isle  of 
Orleans  in  mid-stream,  and  the  cliffs  of  Point  Levi 
on  the  south  bank.  From  this  position  he  could 
lay  the  lower  town  in  ruins,  but  except  for  ‘  the 
moral  effect  ’  he  was  none  the  forwarder.  Mont¬ 
calm’s  army  was  not  in  the  town,  but  securely  en¬ 
trenched  out  of  reach  of  the  British  batteries  above 
the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Did  the  key  of 
Quebec  lie  there  ?  When  Wolfe  had  sought  it  else¬ 
where  for  a  whole  month,  he  determined  to  try  an 
assault  on  those  formidable  lines.  The  assault  was 
made  on  July  31,  but  the  men  got  out  of  hand  and 
advanced  too  soon,  and  the  attempt  failed  dis¬ 
astrously.  One  month  of  his  three  was  gone,  and  he 
was  no  nearer  success. 

August  was  an  even  blacker  month.  Wolfe  was 
‘  sick  at  heart  and  ill  in  body.’  He  still  showed  a 
brave  face  to  the  world,  but  the  prospect  as  he  looked 
at  it  was  no  whit  brighter.  At  last,  about  the  20th, 
fever  struck  him  down,  and  for  a  week  he  was  unable 
to  see  anyone.  But  that  time  of  sickness  perhaps 
led  to  his  final  success,  for  ‘  when  he  rose  from  his 
bed  he  had  resolved  upon  the  desperate  venture 
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which  cost  him  his  frail  life  and  gained  him  immortal 
fame.’  As  we  all  know,  he  determined  to  place 
nearly  all  his  available  troops  on  board  the  ships 
of  the  fleet,  take  them  above  Quebec,  and  keep  them 
in  these  cramped  quarters  until  he  saw  where  the 
blow  should  be  delivered.  This  puzzled  the  French, 
who,  besides,  did  not  know  how  large  a  number 
had  been  embarked,  and  were  forced,  therefore,  to 
detach  a  part  of  their  own  garrison  to  observe 
the  new  manoeuvre.  By  September  io  the  precise 
spot  had  been  selected — the  Anse  du  Foulon 
(‘Fuller’s  Cove’),  as  it  was  called — where  a  steep 
and  narrow  path  wound  up  the  cliff  from  a  tiny 
beach.  On  the  night  of  September  12,  Wolfe 
learned,  a  French  convoy  of  provisions  was  to  be 
sent  downstream  to  Quebec  :  this  gave  him  his 
opportunity,  for  any  movement  of  boats  observable 
might  well  be  put  down  by  the  French  outposts 
to  the  approach  of  this  convoy.  But  he  kept  his 
plans  close  from  all  but  a  few,  and  even  when  the 
men  embarked  in  the  boats,  the  exact  objective  was 
not  known.  They  reached  the  landing-place  un¬ 
observed,  and  while  the  main  body  bided  their 
time,  an  advanced  party  of  twenty-five  Highlanders 
and  Light  Infantry  dashed  up  the  path  to  the 
summit,  where  they  surprised  the  picket  whose 
duty  it  was  to  guard  the  spot.  As  soon  as  the  sounds 
of  fighting  were  heard,  the  rest  of  the  landing-party 
began  to  scramble  up,  and  from  the  ships  in  the 
river  and  from  the  opposite  shore  every  man  who 
could  be  collected  was  hurriedly  sent  to  strengthen  the 
attack.  Within  three  hours  of  the  first  landing,  over 
4,000  British  soldiers  stood  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
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(If  any  of  you  know  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  you  can 
easily  reconstruct  the  scene.  Widen  the  gorge  of 
the  Avon  to  a  mile  or  more,  but  keep  the  same 
cliffs.  On  the  Gloucestershire  side  select  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  paths  which  lead  up  from 
the  edge  of  the  river.  That  would  be  the  Fuller’s 
Cove ;  the  Clifton  Downs  would  be  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  ;  and  Bristol  itself  may  stand  for  Quebec.) 

c  He  had  fairly  outmanoeuvred  Montcalm  :  it 
remained  now  to  fight  him,  and  of  the  issue  of  the 
battle,  though  immensely  outnumbered,  he  had 
little  fear.’ 

By  ten  o’clock  the  armies  were  face  to  face,  and 
at  200  yards’  distance  the  French  opened  fire  as 
they  advanced.  No  reply  was  made  from  the 
British  lines  until  the  enemy  had  come  within 
forty  yards  (less  than  twice  the  length  of  a  cricket- 
pitch  !),  and  then,  when  they  saw  the  whites  of  their 
eyes,  ‘  they  poured  in  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
and  effective  volleys  that  had  ever  been  delivered 
in  warfare.  .  .  .  The  French  officers  afterwards 
declared  that  they  had  never  known  anything  like 
it.  Every  ball  seemed  to  take  effect.  .  .  .  But  a 
few  minutes  had  elapsed  since  the  French  advance 
.  .  .  and  they  were  in  effect  already  beaten.’  The 
advance  of  the  hitherto  motionless  British  decided 
the  question,  and  almost  at  once  the  French  forces 
were  in  full  retreat.  A  few  of  the  Canadian  militia, : 
however,  had  taken  cover  on  the  flank  of  the 
advance,  and  from  these  came  the  messengers  of 
death.  As  Wolfe  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
he  was  struck  twice  in  the  body,  and  fell — fortunately, 
however,  unnoticed  by  all  but  a  very  few.  It  was 
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at  once  seen  that  he  was  beyond  a  surgeon’s  care,; 
and  indeed  he  had  but  just  time  to  be  assured  that 
the  French  were  ‘  running,’  and  to  give  a  hasty 
order  for  completing  their  discomfiture,  before 
Death  came  to  him  in  the  arms  of  Victory.  Five 
days  later,  Montcalm’s  successor  (for  Montcalm,  too, 
was  dead)  surrendered  Quebec  ;  and  with  Quebec 
— in  effect,  though  not  yet  by  formal  treaty — the 
whole  of  Canada  passed  from  French  to  British 
hands.  And  Wolfe,  who  had  won  what  must  be 
counted  one  of  the  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World, 
was  but  thirty-two  when  he  died  ! 

BOOKS. 

A.  G.  Bradley:  Wolfe  (‘English  Men  of  Action  ’). 

G.  Parker  :  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty. 


LECTURE  V. 

ADMIRAL  THE  LORD  HAWKE. 

‘  Britjan,  ruler  of  the  sea,  everywhere  obstructed  its 
highways.  The  enemy's  fleets  could  not  join;  no  great 
fleet  could  get  out,  or,  if  it  did,  it  was  only  to  meet 
veterans  in  gales  and  warfare.  .  .  .  What  a  lion  in 
the  path  was  Gibraltar  to  the  French  squadrons  of 
Toulon  and  Brest!  What  hope  for  French  succour 
to  Canada  when  the  English  fleet  had  Louisbourg 
under  its  lee  ?  .  .  .  The  battle  of  Quiberon  Bay  was 
the  Trafalgar  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  All  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  invasion  of  England  passed  away  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Brest  fleet ;  and  .  .  .  the  English 
fleets  were  now  free  to  act  against  the  colonies  of 
France,  and  later  of  Spain,  on  a  grander  scale  than 
ever  before.  The  same  year  that  saw  this  great  sea- 
fight  and  the  fall  of  Quebec  witnessed  also  the  capture 
of  Guadeloupe  in  the  West  Indies,  of  Goree  in  West 
Africa,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  East  Indian  seas 
by  the  French  flag — an  abandonment  which  necessarily 
led  to  the  final  fall  of  French  power  in  India.' 

In  these  words  Captain  Mahan,  the  greatest 
authority  on  ‘  The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  on 
History,’  reminds  us  that  the  exploits  of  Clive  in 
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India  and  Wolfe  in  Canada  would  have  been 
impossible  of  execution,  or  fruitless  of  result,  unless 
Great  Britain  had  been  Ruler  of  the  Seas.  Without 
the  blockades  of  French  ports,  then  for  the  first 
time  instituted,  any  or  all  of  three  things  would 
have  been  possible  for  France.  She  might  have 
attempted  the  invasion  of  England,  which  she  was 
planning  m  1758  and  1759  ;  and  that  would  have 
demanded  the  concentration  of  every  Englishman 
at  home.  She  might  have  covered  the  oceans  with 
her  men-of-war  ;  and  that  would  have  rendered  the 
sending  of  British  reinforcements  to  India  or 
America  so  hazardous  as  to  be  practically  im¬ 
possible.  She  might  have  convoyed  her  own  rein¬ 
forcements  to  distant  lands  with  fleets  strong 
enough  to  defy  attack  ;  and  that  would  have  allowed 
Montcalm  and  Vaudreuil,  Bussy  and  Lally,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  maintaining  or  retrieving  their  positions. 
It  was  not  only  the  overwhelming  superiority  of 
British  naval  power,  but  (even  more)  the  right  use 
of  it,  that  prevented  these  results,  and  no  account 
of  typical  ‘  Empire-builders  ’  can  be  complete, 
therefore,  unless  it  includes  a  representative  of  the 
service  whose  performance  of  its  special  duty  made 
the  exploits  of  the  soldiers  possible. 

Admiral  Lord  Hawke  has  been  selected  as  the 
example  for  a  good  many  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  certainly  the  greatest  English  admiral 
in  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  the  second,  he  is  the  connecting-lmk  between  the 
greater  admirals  of  the  seventeenth  century,  such  as 
Blake  and  Monk,  and  the  more  scientific  school  of 
Howe,  Jervis,  and  Nelson  :  nay,  it  is  within  the 
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mark  to  say  that  he  founded  the  school  in  which 
his  brilliant  successors  had  their  training.  Thirdly, 
as  I  have  already  suggested,  he  developed  the 
strategy  of  Blockades  from  a  casual  expedient  into 
a  regular  system.  And,  fourthly,  he  won  a  great 
victory,  which  not  only  freed  Great  Britain  from 
the  nightmare  of  invasion,  but  completely  paralysed 
the  naval  power  of  France.  He  thus  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  and  though  he  conquered  no  territory,  as 
other  admirals  did  (Rodney,  Martinique,  Sta. 
Lucia,  etc.  ;  Pocock,  Havana  ;  Draper  and 
Cornish,  Manila ;  Boscawen,  Cape  Breton ; 
Saunders,  Quebec),  yet  his  work  was  as  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  Empire  as  theirs. 

Of  his  earlier  career — that  is,  of  the  half-century 
from  1705,  when  he  was  born,  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Seven  Years’  War  in  1755-1756 — we  need  say 
little  ;  and  it  will  be  enough  to  pick  out  two  of  his 
exploits  to  show  of  what  stuff  he  was  made.  These 
are — his  share,  as  Captain  of  the  Berwick,  in  the 
Battle  off  Toulon  in  1744  ;  and  his  first  exploit  in 
independent  command  as  Admiral  of  the  ‘  Western 
Squadron’  off  Ushant  in  1747.  For  the  rest,  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  mention  that  he  sprang  of 
Cornish  stock  on  the  father’s  side,  and  of  an  old 
Yorkshire  family  on  the  mother’s;  and  that  his 
mother’s  brother,  Colonel  Bladen,  who  became  his 
guardian  on  the  death  of  Hawke’s  father,  held  an  im¬ 
portant  office  in  the  Government  (‘  Commissioner  of 
Trade  and  Plantations  ’),  and  thus  was  able  to  place 
young  Edward  Hawke  in  the  Royal  Navy,  which  he 
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joined  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  was  nearly  twenty- 
five  before  he  became  a  lieutenant,  and  had  to  wait 
five  more  years  for  his  post-captaincy,  which  came 
to  him  in  1734,  and  for  the  next  nine  years  .he  was 
employed  chiefly  on  the  West  Indian  Station.  In 
1743  he  was  appointed  to  the  Berwick,  a  seventy-gun 
line-of-battle  ship,  which  formed  part  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fleet  under  Admiral  Mathews,  and  thus  took 
part  in  the  most  interesting,  and  perhaps  the  most 
inglorious,  of  the  battles  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession. 

I  say  advisedly  ‘  perhaps  the  most  inglorious,’ 
for  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and,  indeed,  British 
fleets  in  general,  were  by  no  means  then  what  they 
are  now.  They  had  great  traditions  behind  them  ; 
but  nations,  fleets  and  men  cannot  live  on  the 
glories  of  the  past  (cf.  Rossbach  and  Jena  ;  Jena  and 
Sedan).  Since  the  Dutch  wars,  nearly  a  century 
before,  there  had  been  but  little  sea-fighting,  and 
just  as  the  British  Army  rusted  from  Waterloo  to 
Inkerman,  so  did  the  Royal  Navy  from  Charles  II. 
to  George  II.  It  was  not  that  the  formal  study  of 
the  art  of  naval  warfare  was  neglected.  There  was 
rather  too  much  attention  paid  to  that  side  of  it. 
The  few  battles  that  took  place  showed  a  steady 
development  of  precise  and  orderly  tactics,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  stealthy  and  unconscious  surrender 
of  the  true  aim  of  all  fighting — viz.,  the  beating  of 
the  enemy.  Let  me  explain  this  for  a  minute  or 
two. 

The  development  that  most  strikes  us  in  studying 
the  naval  fights  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  is  the  growth  of  the  scientific  conception 
of  a  battle.  Blake  and  Monk  had  both  been 
soldiers,  and  both — Monk  especially — brought  the 
conception  of  military  tactics  to  bear  upon  naval 
encounters.  No  longer  was  a  sea-fight  to  be  a 
confused  melee  wherein  ship  fought  ship  :  it  was 
now  to  be  an  ordered  battle  wherein  fleet  fought 
fleet,  or,  better  still,  where  the  whole  of  one  fleet 
threw  itself  on  a  part  of  the  other  (e.g.,  De  Ruyter 
at  Solebay,  1674).  And  the  best  method  of  fighting 
in  this  scientific  and  orderly  fashion  was  found  to 
be  the  formation  of  a  fleet  in  what  was  called 
‘  line-of-battle,’  wherein  each  ship  had  its  appointed 
place  and  kept  it.  A  fleet  formed  for  action  was 
like  a  string  of  ducks  going  down  a  path,  each  ship 
(except,  of  course,  the  first  and  last  in  the  line) 
having  one  a  fixed  distance  ahead  and  another  a 
fixed  distance  astern.  The  advantages  of  this 
formation  were  very  plain.  The  whole  fleet  was 
under  the  hand  of  the  Admiral,  the  whole  broadside 
of  each  ship  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy 
without  risk  of  hitting  a  friend,  and  the  whole  line 
could  alter  its  course  or  act  together  in  any  way 
desired  in  obedience  to  a  single  signal  from  the 
flagship. 

[If  it  is  desired  to  illustrate  this,  get  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  3  or  4  feet  long,  cut  out  some  figures  of  ships 
about  2  inches  long,  and  pin  them  with  drawing-pins 
on  the  wood,  thus  : 


cr>  cr;>  c^> 
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This  is  4  line  ahead.’  A  change  of  ninety  degrees — the 
keels  at  right  angles  with  the  wood  instead  of  parallel — 
will  give  4  line  abreast ,’  which,  though  of  course  it  is 
the  worst  possible  formation  for  ships  whose  main 
strength  was  in  their  4  broadside  fire,’  is  yet  a  useful 
formation  for  approaching  an  enemy  from  a  distance .] 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  combination  of  advan¬ 
tages  recommended  the  4  line-of-battle  ’  formation 
to  the  naval  authorities  of  that  day.  But  there  is 
one  great  disadvantage  in  it  if  it  is  rigorously 
adopted  :  it  is  too  rigid  to  allow  of  concentration. 
Think  how  battles  between  two  fairly  equal  armies 
or  fleets  are  won  :  is  it  not  by  concentrating  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  one  side  on  a  smaller 
part  of  the  other  ?  But  this  was  impossible  if  the 
4  line  of  battle  ’  were  strictly  kept ;  and  an  encounter 
between  two  fleets  who  rigidly  maintained  it  was 
like  a  fight  between  two  boys  who  have  sticks  up 
the  sleeves  of  their  coats  and  down  the  legs  of  their 
trousers  !  There  is  no  play  of  the  joints. 

So  from  the  days  of  Monk  and  De  Ruyter,  battles 
became  more  and  more  scientific,  and  less  and  less 
decisive.  The  4  line  of  battle  ’  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sacred  thing  to  be  maintained  at  all 
hazards,  and  presently  (as  we  shall  see)  even  an 
admiral  ran  the  risk  of  being  disgraced,  or  even 
4  broke,’  if  he  presumed  to  alter  this  formation. 
Thus,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  4  parade  tactics  ’ 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Opposing  fleets  would 
come  into  action,  each  in  line  ahead  ;  they  would 
approach  each  other,  either  in  the  same  or  in  opposite 
directions,  each  ship  firing  at  whatever  opponent 
came  abreast  of  her ;  and  after  some  hours  of  this 
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they  would  separate.  The  sole  results  were  the 
expenditure  of  much  ammunition,  a  good  deal  of 
damage  to  hulls,  masts,  and  sails,  the  loss  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  lives,  and  perhaps  the  capture 
by  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  crippled  ship  or  two. 
But  for  any  purpose  served,  or  object  gained,  the 
battle  might  as  well  not  have  been  fought. 

We  may  now  return  to  Hawke. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  first  battle 
in  which  he  was  engaged  was  the  first  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  by  a  British  admiral  to  break 
away  from  the  pedantic  adherence  to  the  ‘  line  of 
battle  ’  :  it  is  more  remarkable  that  the  admiral 
was  punished  by  the  Admiralty  not  for  failing  in 
this,  but  for  attempting  it  :  it  is,  for  our  purpose, 
most  remarkable  that  Hawke  was  one  of  the  few  cap¬ 
tains  who  understood  his  admiral’s  purpose,  and  the 
only  one  who  distinguished  himself  by  capturing  an 
enemy’s  ship.  The  battle  came  about  in  this  way  : 

In  February,  1744,  Admiral  Mathews,  with 
twenty-nine  ships,  was  watching  the  great  French 
port  of  Toulon,  whence  there  presently  came  out  a 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven. 
Light  winds  prevailed,  and  the  British  fleet  was 
scattered  over  some  eight  miles  of  sea,  the  van  and 
centre  being  widely  separated  from  the  rear,  which 
was  commanded  by  Admiral  Lestock.  Fearing, 
however,  that  the  enemy  might  make  off  before 
Lestock  could  join,  Mathews  broke  his  ‘line  of 
battle,’  and,  signalling  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to 
follow  suit,  bore  straight  down  upon  the  centre  and 
rear  of  the  enemy.  Only  three  of  his  captains, 
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however,  obeyed  him,  and  though  good  service 
was  performed  by  some  of  the  others,  the  rest  for 
the  most  part  contented  themselves  with  an  artillery 
duel  of  the  then  fashionable  character  at  ranges 
suitable  to  their  respective  inclinations.  Lestock 
took  no  part  in  the  battle  at  all.  To  finish  first  with 
the  battle  and  its  results,  we  may  say  that  it  had 
no  results — at  least,  on  the  course  of  the  war.  The 
fighting  was  entirely  indecisive,  and  next  day  the 
enemy  got  clear  off.  But  it  had  curious  results 
for  the  admirals  and  other  officers  concerned. 
Mathews  and  Lestock,  as  well  as  eleven  captains, 
were  court-martialled — Mathews  because  he  had 
‘  broken  the  line,’  Lestock  because  he  had  not 
supported  his  chief,  the  captains  for  various  failures. 
Of  the  captains,  only  two  were  acquitted.  Of  the 
admirals,  one  was  acquitted,  and  the  other  dis¬ 
missed  the  service.  But  the  acquittal  was  for 
Lestock,  who,  though  he  had  deliberately  disobeyed 
the  orders  of  his  chief,  had  yet  not  broken  the 
‘  line,’  and  the  disgrace  was  for  Mathews,  who, 
though  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  defeat  the  enemy, 
and  would  probably  have  succeeded  if  he  had  found 
better  support,  had  yet  dared  to  abandon  the 
sacred  formation  of  the  day. 

Hawke,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  only  captain  who 
took  a  ship,  and  he  achieved  his  success  by  obeying 
Mathews’s  orders,  and  leaving  his  place  in  the  line. 
After  an  hour’s  hard  fighting  with  the  Spanish  Nep- 
tuno,  in  the  course  of  which  Hawke,  in  the  Berwick, 
drove  her  out  of  the  line,  he  found  himself  near 
another  enemy,  the  Poder,  which  had  beaten  off  two 
other  British  ships.  I  quote  from  Professor  Burrows : 
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‘  Bearing  down  upon  her  within  half-musket  shot, 
his  first  broadside  killed  twenty-seven  of  her  men, 
and  dismounted  several  of  her  guns.  In  twenty 
minutes  he  had  dismasted  her,  and  in  two  hours, 
during  which  she  lost  200  men,  the  brave  Spaniard 
struck  her  colours.  More  than  one  of  the  British 
ships  which  had  been  engaged  with  her  sent  to  take 
possession  when  she  struck,  but  the  captain  would 
deliver  his  sword  to  no  one  but  the  officer  sent  by 
the  Berwick.’’ 

Perhaps,  as  Captain  Mahan  says,  ‘  the  most  im¬ 
portant  result  of  the  battle  was  to  bring  out  the 
merit  of  Hawke,  whom  the  King  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  always  remembered  for  his  share  in  it.’  For 
he  was  almost  immediately  placed  in  command  (as 
‘  Commodore,’  for  he  was  not  promoted  Admiral  till 
1747)  of  a  squadron  under  Admiral  Rowley,  and 
remained  in  the  Mediterranean  in  that  capacity  till 
his  ship  was  paid  off.  When  promotion  to  flag- 
rank  came,  he  was  to  be  second  in  command  of  the 
‘  Western  ’  (Atlantic)  Squadron,  but  his  chief  soon 
had  to  go  home  on  sick-leave,  and  in  September, 
1747,  Hawke  found  himself  in  sole  command  of  a 
fine  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Next  month  his 
first  chance  came. 

All  the  summer  a  great  convoy  of  French 
merchantmen  for  the  West  Indies  had  been 
collecting  in  the  Basque  Roads,  and  soon  after 
Hawke  had  taken  up  his  station  off  Ushant  with 
fourteen  ships,  the  convoy,  escorted  by  a  squadron 
of  nine  ships  under  Admiral  L’Etenduere,  came  out, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  mistake  Hawke’s  fleet 
for  some  of  their  own  friends.  As  soon  as  the 
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mistake  was  discovered  the  French  Admiral  hurried 
his  precious  merchantmen  on  their  way  with  all 
sail  set,  and  formed  his  eight  men-of-war  (one 
having  been  detached  with  the  convoy)  in  line 
between  the  convoy  and  the  British  fleet.  Hawke 
also  had  formed  in  line,  not  at  first  being  able  to 
make  out  the  enemy’s  exact  strength.  But  he 
soon  saw  that  the  enemy,  being  to  windward  of 
him,  would  be  able  to  edge  away  almost  as  fast  as 
his  line  could  make  towards  them,  for  the  pace  of  a 
line  is  of  course  the  pace  of  the  slowest  ship  in  it. 
He  therefore  soon  hauled  down  the  signal  for  the 
line,  and  hoisted  that  known  as  the  ‘  general  chase,’ 
which  means  that  every  ship  is  to  make  the  best  of 
her  way  to  the  enemy,  and  those  that  first  come  up 
are  to  attack  as  best  they  can,  relying  on  the  con¬ 
tinuous  arrival  of  reinforcements.  The  battle  began 
about  noon,  and  L’Etenduere  made  such  gallant 
resistance  that  it  lasted  till  dark,  by  which  time  all 
but  two  of  the  French  had  been  captured.  It  was, 
as  Mr.  Hannay  says,  ‘  a  most  gallant  and  able  fight 
on  the  French  Admiral’s  part.  Not  only  did  he 
save  his  honour,  but  he  saved  his  convoy,  for  during 
the  fight  the  merchantmen  had  escaped  to  windward, 
and  Hawke,  with  six  shattered  prizes  on  his  hands 
and  several  of  his  own  ships  damaged,  had  to  return 
to  port.’  And  if  L’Etenduere  had  done  well,  Hawke 
had  not  been  at  all  behind  him.  His  ship,  the 
Devonshire,  had  herself  taken  two  of  the  enemy,  and, 
as  Burrows  says,  Hawke’s  own  share  of  the  danger 
and  glory  was  the  lion’s  share,  of  which  the  lion 
would  let  no  one  rob  him.  But  even  more  than 
his  hard  fighting  we  ought  to  notice  his  eager 
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flinging  off  of  the  restraints  of  the  old  system  of 
tactics,  and  to  remember  the  results  to  which  it  led. 
For  the  creditable  service  he  rendered  off  Ushant 
was  to  be  followed  a  dozen  years  later  by  the  glorious 
victory  of  Quiberon,  and  the  two  victories  were 
fought  and  won  on  just  the  same  lines. 

This  success  caused  great  rejoicings  in  England, 
and  brought  Hawke  an  honour  far  rarer  then  than 
now,  the  Knighthood  of  the  Bath.  He  was  ‘  Sir 
Edward  ’  henceforth,  and  took  for  his  arms  a  sea- 
monster,  with  the  motto  ‘  Strike.’  It  was  at  once  a 
memory  and  a  promise,  and  as  such  his  countrymen 
regarded  it.  For  here  was  one,  they  saw,  who  came 
as  the  successor  of  Drake  and  Blake.  His  principle 
in  fighting  was  theirs  also — The  enemy  must  never 
be  permitted  to  escape  ’ — and  his  business  it  was* 
regardless  of  the  pedantic  regulations  of  the 
Admiralty,  to  put  that  principle  into  practice.  If 
the  regulations  could  be  kept  meanwhile,  well, 
perhaps  it  were  better  so,  because  regulations,  after 
all,  are  regulations  ;  but  if  not,  there  was  something 
beyond  and  behind  and  above  all  regulations,  and 
that  was  the  success  of  the  thing  attempted.  Hawke 
had  shown  that  every  action  ought  to  be  decisive  ; 
it  might  be  the  duty  of  the  weaker  force  to  strive 
hard  against  this :  it  was  a  gross  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  stronger  if  the  weaker  were  to  be 
allowed  to  have  his  way.  This  was  the  principle 
which  revived  the  British  Navy,  and  made  possible 
the  triumphs  of  Rodney*  Howe,  Jervis  and  Nelson. 

Of  the  next  few  years  we  need  say  but  little. 

‘  The  uneasy  truce  called  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  ’  stopped  hostilities  from  1748  to  1755, 
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and  during  that  Seven  Years’  Peace  which  preceded 
the  Seven  Years’  War  we  see  Hawke  climbing  the 
ladder  steadily,  till,  when  war  was  again  imminent, 
we  find  him  intrusted  with  the  command  and 
equipment  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  presently  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean.  On  his  return  he  was  selected 
for  the  command  of  the  Rochefort  Expedition,  one 
of  Pitt’s  earlier  plans  for  keeping  the  French  from 
sending  all  their  troops  against  our  ally,:  Frederick 
of  Prussia.  Considering  the  number  of  men  after¬ 
wards  famous  who  were  engaged  in  this  expedition, 
it  seems  strange  that  it  failed.  Wolfe  and  Corn¬ 
wallis  were  in  command  of  regiments ;  Rodney, 
Howe,  Keppel,  Byron  and  Barrington  in  command 
of  ships  of  the  line,  and  Hawke  was  naval  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  But  the  commander  of  the  land 
forces  was  old  and  incompetent,  and  there  was  an 
entire  want  of  harmony  between  the  two  services. 
In  his  novel,  The  King’s  Own,  Captain  Marryat 
accounts  for  the  failure  of  a  similar  expedition  in 
these  words  :  ‘  The  army  thought  that  the  navy 
might  have  beaten  down  stone  ramparts  ten  feet 
thick  ;  and  the  navy  wondered  why  the  army  had  not 
walked  up  the  same  ramparts  thirty  feet  perpen¬ 
dicular.’  Several  half-hearted  attempts  were  made, 
but  the  grand  attack  was  constantly  postponed, 
till  at  last  Hawke  lost  patience,  and  sent  to  the 
general  the  following  abrupt  letter  : 

‘  Sir, — Should  the  general  officers  of  the  troops 
have  no  further  military  operation  to  propose 
considerable  enough  to  authorize  my  detaining  the 
squadron  under  my  command  longer  here,  I  beg 
leave  to  acquaint  you  that  I  intend  to  proceed  with 
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it  for  England  without  loss  of  time. — I  am,  sir,  etc.g 
Ed.  Hawke.’ 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  perhaps,  that  the  generals 
thereupon  decided  to  return  at  once  to  England,  or 
that  the  commanders  were  received  very  coolly  on 
their  arrival. 

‘  We  went,  we  saw,  were  seen,  like  valiant  men, 

Sailed  up  the  bay,  and  then — sailed  back  again.’ 

This  was  the  opinion  of  ‘  the  man  in  the  street  ’  on 
the  ability  and  enterprise  of  the  leaders.  But 
Hawke  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  much 
in  public  estimation.  The  King  accorded  him  a 
markedly  gracious  reception,  and  next  year  he  was 
the  inevitable  selection  for  a  most  important  piece 
of  work  at  the  very  scene  of  the  previous  failure. 
This  was  the  destruction  of  the  Rochefort  armament. 

There  was  fitting  out  at  Rochefort  a  squadron 
intended  for  the  relief  of  Louisbourg  in  Cape  Breton 
Island  ( see  Lecture  on  Wolfe).  It  was  of  great 
importance  to  prevent  these  reinforcements  from 
reaching  their  destination,  and  Hawke  was  sent  out 
in  March,  1758,  to  blockade  the  port,  or  to  smash 
the  armament  if  it  ventured  out.  Early  in  April 
he  was  back  again  bringing  his  own  report  of  what 
he  had  done.  He  had  found  lying  in  Basque  Roads 
five  ships  of  the  line  and  forty  transports  with 
3,000  troops,  besides  frigates,  and  on  to  this  hapless 
expedition  he  had  swooped  like  the  bird  whose  name 
he  bore. 

‘  At  half-past  four  [he  writes]  made  signal  for  a 
general  chase  to  south-east.  ...  At  five  the  enemy 
began  to  cut  or  slip,  and  soon  to  run  in  great  con- 
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fusion.  At  six  their  commodore,  who  remained 
last,  made  off.  .  .  .  Many  of  those  who  fled  first 
were  by  this  time  aground  in  the  mud.  ...  At  five 
next  morning  I  saw  them  all  aground,  almost  dry 
.  .  .  many  on  their  broadsides.  They  threw  over¬ 
board  their  guns,  stores  and  ballast,  and  ...  by 
this  means  some  of  them  got  as  far  up  as  the  mouth 
of  the  river.’ 

The  destruction  of  the  armament  was,  in  fact, 
complete,  for  not  a  sail  or  a  man  of  the  eagerly- 
expected  relief  ever  left  Rochefort  for  Louisbourg. 
And  Louisbourg,  we  must  never  forget,  was  the  key 
to  the  front  door  of  Canada. 

Next  year  his  greatest — and,  as  it  proved,  his  last 
- — opportunity  came.  The  year  1759  (‘this  wonder¬ 
ful  year  ’  of  that  fine  old  patriotic  song,  ‘  Hearts  of 
Oak  ’)  was  the  year  when,  as  Horace  Walpole  said, 
men’s  first  question  when  they  woke  up  was,  ‘  What 
new  victory  to-day  ?’  It  fell  to  Hawke  to  win  the 
last  of  these,  at  a  date  so  close  to  the  end  of  the 
year  (November  20)  that  a  medal  which  was  ordered 
to  commemorate  the  British  successes  had  already 
been  designed,  and  Quiberon  Bay  has  had  to  be 
squeezed  in  at  the  last  moment  in  the  only  vacant 
space.* 

This  time  France  had  a  more  serious  design  than 
even  the  rescue  of  Canada.  It  was  no  less  for¬ 
midable  a  business  than  the  invasion  of  England, 
and  in  the  strategy  proposed  it  was  at  once  a  copy 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  of  1588,  and  an  anticipation 
of  Napoleon’s  threatened  invasion  of  1803-1805. 

*  This  medal  should  certainly  be  included  in  the  slides  for 
this  lecture.  It  can  be  obtained  at  Newton’s. 
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Briefly,  it  was  planned  that  their  Mediterranean  fleet 
from  Toulon  should  join  the  Atlantic  fleet  in  Brest, 
that  the  united  fleets  should  then  sweep  the  Channel 
clear  of  the  British  and  safeguard  the  crossing  of 
an  army  of  some  40,000  men  embarked  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats  from  the  Channel  ports  of  Dunkirk 
and  Havre,  and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Brest  and 
Rochefort.  The  British  strategy  in  turn  was  an 
anticipation  of  the  Trafalgar  campaign.  Boscawen 
was  to  watch  Toulon,  and  Hawke  to  blockade 
Brest ;  and  if,  despite  their  vigilance,  the  enemy’s 
fleets  came  out,  they  were  to  be  attacked  immediately. 
There  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  both  nations. 
For  France,  the  junction  of  the  two  fleets  could  only 
be  effected  by  the  raising  of  the  blockades,  and  every 
month  that  the  blockades  lasted  would  make  the 
French  fleets  more  rusty  from  want  of  exercise,  and 
the  British  fleets  more  smart  from  opportunity  for 
it.  For  England,  every  westerly  gale  meant  either 
the  risking  of  the  fleet  on  a  lee  shore  or  the  tem¬ 
porary  abandonment  of  the  blockade,  and  the 
blockade  itself,  though  an  admirable  exercise  for  a 
while,  was  certain  in  time  to  wear  down  the  strength 
of  the  crews  who  maintained  it. 

A  comical  incident,  related  in  Thackeray’s  Life 
of  Chatham,  shows  how  keenly  the  dangers  to  the 
British  fleet  were  felt  at  home.  Pitt,  Prime  Minister 
in  fact,  and  Newcastle,  Prime  Minister  in  name, 
were  of  opposite  opinions  on  the  matter,  Pitt 
insisting  on  the  blockade  and  Newcastle  protesting 
against  it.  Presently  Pitt  fell  ill  of  the  gout,  and 
was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed.  Newcastle  came  to 
see  him,  and  found  him  in  a  two-bedded  room 
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without  a  fire.  As  he  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
cold,  Newcastle,  after  trying  in  vain  to  keep  himself 
warm,  clambered  into  the  other  bed,  and  wrapped 
himself  up  in  the  blankets.  The  conversation  grew 
warmer  than  the  temperature,  and  presently  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  coming  in,  found  them 
arguing  it  hammer  and  tongs.  ‘  I  am  positively 
determined  the  fleet  shall  stay,’  said  Pitt,  with  the 
most  lively  gesticulations.  ‘  It  is  impossible  ;  it 
will  perish  !’  replied  the  Duke,  with  equally  agonized 
contortions.  But  fortunately  Pitt  gained  his  point, 
and  Hawke’s  blockade,  which  had  already  lasted 
since  May,  was  allowed  to  continue. 

In  August,  one  part  of  the  French  scheme  broke 
down.  Boscawen  had  been  obliged  to  retire  to 
Gibraltar  to  refit,  and  De  la  Clue,  the  French 
Admiral,  taking  prompt  advantage  of  his  absence, 
nearly  succeeded  in  slipping  through  the  Straits 
unperceived.  His  fleet,  however,  was  sighted  by  a 
frigate,  and  during  the  next  three  days  so  keenly 
followed  up  that,  of  his  twelve  ships,  three  were 
captured,  two  run  ashore  and  burnt,  five  chased  into 
Cadiz  and  blockaded  there,  and  only  two  escaped. 
A  stage  direction  may  well  close  this  act  of  the 
drama  :  ‘  Exit  the  Toulon  fleet.’ 

The  invasion  of  England  was  now  given  up,  but 
the  French  planned  an  invasion  of  Scotland  (and 
remember  that  the  Rebellion  of  1745  had  been 
suppressed  only  fourteen  years  before).  The 
troops  were  assembled  in  the  Atlantic  ports  from 
Brest  to  Rochefort,  where  transports  were  prepared,; 
and  all  that  was  wanting  was  the  absence  of  Hawke. 
At  last,  at  the  beginning  of  November,  the  oppor- 
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tunity  came.  A  heavy  gale  drove  Hawke  right  up 
Channel  to  Torbay.  During  his  absence  a  small 
French  squadron  from  the  West  Indies  slipped  in 
to  Brest,  and  as  soon  as  the  wind  shifted,  Admiral 
Constans  put  to  sea,  and  ran  south  to  pick  up  his 
transports.  But  Hawke  was  back  again  the  next 
day,  and,  following  hard  after  him,  with  twenty- 
seven  ships  to  his  twenty-one,  came  up  with  the 
French  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  Quiberon  Bay. 

But  would  Hawke  dare  to  fight  ?  A  gale  was 
blowing  from  nor ’-west  straight  on  shore,  November 
days  are  short  and  dark,  and  he  had  neither  a  pilot 
nor  even  a  chart  of  the  coast,  which  was  studded 
with  shoals  and  reefs.  Would  Hawke  risk  England’s 
chief  defence  amid  such  dangers  ? 

It  was  soon  seen  that  he  would.  As  for  the  gale, 
the  blockaders  had  far  more  experience  of  it  than 
had  the  French  fleet.  For  the  approach  of  dark¬ 
ness,  all  the  more  need  to  work  while  they  had  the 
light.  For  the  unknown  perils  of  the  bay,  the 
French  ships  themselves  were  the  best  pilots 
possible,  for  where  they  could  go  the  English  ships 
could  follow.  There  is  one  remark  of  his  in  the 
battle,  almost  the  only  one  which  has  come  down, 
that  shows  how  ready  he  was  to  take  risks.  The 
navigating  officer  of  the  flagship  ventured  to  remon¬ 
strate  against  his  order  to  steer  for  the  French 
Admiral,  fearing  the  loss  of  the  Royal  George  on  a 
shoal.  ‘  You  have  done  your  duty,  sir,  in  showing 
the  danger,’  said  Hawke  :  4  you  are  now  to  comply 
with  my  order,  and  lay  me  alongside  the  Soleil 
Royal .’  And  so,  as  at  Ushant  twelve  years  before, 
he  flung  out  the  signal  for  ‘  general  chase,’  and  just 
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when  the  leading  French  ships  were  rounding  the 
line  of  rocks  and  islets  which  form  the  outer  or 
windward  curve  of  the  bay,  the  fastest  English  ships 
were  engaged  with  their  rear.  What  followed  can 
best  be  told  in  Captain  Mahan’s  words  : 

‘  It  was  another  case  of  a  general  chase  ending  in 
a  melee,  but  under  conditions  of  exceptional  interest 
and  grandeur  from  the  surrounding  circumstances 
of  the  gale  of  wind,  the  heavy  sea,  the  lee  shore,  the 
headlong  speed,  shortened  canvas,  and  the  great 
number  of  ships  engaged.  One  French  seventy- 
four,  closely  pressed  and  outnumbered,  ventured 
to  open  her  lower-deck  ports  ;  the  sea,  sweeping  in, 
carried  her  down  with  all  on  board  but  twenty 
men.  Another  was  sunk  by  the  fire  of  Hawke’s 
flagship.  Two  others,  one  of  which  carried  a 
commodore’s  pennant,  struck  their  colours.  The 
remainder  were  dispersed.  Seven  fled  to  the  north¬ 
ward  and  eastward,  and  anchored  off  the  mouth  of 
the  little  river  Vilaine,  into  which  they  succeeded  in 
entering  at  the  top  of  high  water.  Seven  others 
took  refuge  to  the  southward  and  eastward  in 
Rochefort.  One,  after  being  very  badly  injured, 
ran  ashore,  and  was  lost  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire.  The  flagship  bearing  the  same  name  as  that 
of  Tourville  burned  at  La  Hogue,  the  Soleil  Royal, 
anchored  at  nightfall.  The  next  morning  the 
Admiral  found  himself  alone,  and  ran  the  ship 
ashore  to  keep  her  out  of  English  hands.  The  great 
French  fleet  was  annihilated,  for  the  fourteen  ships 
not  taken  or  destroyed  were  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  those  in  the  Vilaine  only  succeeded  in  escaping, 
two  at  a  time,  between  fifteen  months  and  two  years 
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later.  The  English  lost  two  ships  which  ran  upon 
a  shoal  and  were  hopelessly  wrecked  ;  their  losses 
in  action  were  slight.  .  .  .  All  possibility  of  an 
invasion  of  England  had  passed  away.’ 

As  a  pendant  to  this  let  me  give  you  Mr.  Newbolt’s 
fine  verses  on  the  battle  : 

‘  In  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 

When  Hawke  came  swooping  from  the  West, 

The  French  King’s  Admiral  with  twenty  of  the  line 
Was  sailing  forth  to  sack  us  out  of  Brest. 

The  ports  of  France  were  crowded,  the  quays  of  France  a-hum 
With  thirty  thousand  soldiers  marching  to  the  drum  ; 

For  bragging  time  was  over,  and  fighting  time  was  come 
When  Hawke  came  swooping  from  the  West. 

‘  The  Frenchmen  turned  like  a  covey  down  the  wind 
When  Hawke  came  swooping  from  the  West ; 

One  he  sank  with  all  hands,  one  he  caught  and  pinned, 
And  the  shallows  and  the  storm  took  the  rest. 

The  guns  that  should  have  conquered  us  they  rusted  on  the  shore, 
The  men  that  should  have  mastered  us  they  drummed  and 
marched  no  more  ; 

For  England  was  England,  and  a  mighty  brood  she  bore 
When  Hawke  came  swooping  from  the  West.’ 

This  sketch  of  Hawke’s  life  might  well  end  here  : 
his  main  work  was  done,  and  the  best  proof  of  the 
completion  of  his  work  is  that  he  never  fought 
another  action.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  enemy’s 
fleet  left  to  fight  !  The  rest  of  his  life,  after  two  or 
three  years  more  at  sea,  was  passed  partly  in  retire¬ 
ment  and  partly  in  office,  for  he  was  First  Lord  from 
1766  to  1771.  In  1776,  five  years  after  he  relin¬ 
quished  office  and'  seventeen  years  after  his  great 
victory,  he  received  the  peerage  which  he  had  so 
well  earned,  and  in  1781  he  died,  full  of  age  and 
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honours.  But  yet  it  may  be  well  to  notice  briefly 
two  characteristics  about  which  nothing  has  yet 
been  said. 

The  first  is  his  keen  political  insight.  We  often 
hear  to-day  of  the  ‘  Two-Power  Standard,’  by  which 
is  meant  the  principle  that  the  British  Navy  ought 
always  to  be  at  least  equal  in  strength  to  the  navies 
of  any  other  two  countries.  There  are  writers  and 
politicians  who  consider  this  a  new  invention,  and 
declare  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  modern  First  Lord 
(Lord  G.  Hamilton,  about  1890).  But  the  principle, 
instead  of  being  new,  is  very  old,  and  the  First  Lord 
who  formulated  it  was  not  a  Hamilton,  but  a  Hawke. 
The  Bourbon  Sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain 
were  the  two  rivals  of  Great  Britain  at  sea  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  we  can  read  in  a  pamphlet 
published  shortly  after  his  death  that  ‘  the  late 
Lord  Hawke  had  laid  it  down,  and  ever  acted  on 
the  maxim,  that  “  our  enemies  being  peculiarly 
attentive  to  their  marine,  our  fleet  can  only  be 
termed  considerable  in  the  proportion  it  bears  to 
that  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.”  ’  Spain  has  now 
fallen  into  the  background,  and  France  is  at  present 
our  very  good  friend.  But  the  -principle  of  the 
Two-Power  Standard  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was 
150  years  ago. 

The  second  is  his  power  of  inspiring  others,  which 
again  sprang  from  his  great  gift  of  sympathy.  It 
sometimes  took  an  almost  ludicrous  form,  as  when 
after  Quiberon  Bay  he  informed  two  of  his  captains 
that  they  had  c  behaved  like  angels.’  (How  far 
angelic  behaviour  could  or  should  be  maintained  on 
a  man-of-war  during  a  fight  is  a  delicate  question.) 
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But  his  sympathy  is  more  seriously  shown  in  his 
constant  efforts  on  behalf  of  those  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  The  thing  that  roused  his  anger  most  was 
the  abominable  state  of  the  provisions  sent  to  the 
sailors  of  his  fleet.  He  could  not  bear  to  hear  that 
a  good  officer  was  passed  over  for  promotion,  and 
frequently  protested  against  it.  When  his  old  ship 
was  lost  in  1760  he  applied  earnestly  to  the 
Admiralty  for  aid  to  ‘  four  poor  unhappy  women, 
widows  of  warrant  officers  .  .  .  left  destitute  of 
everything.’  And  even  long  after  he  had  retired,  he 
took  an  extraordinarily  keen  interest  in  the  famous 
court-martial  on  his  old  brother-officer  Keppel.  It 
was  this  gift  of  sympathy  which  made  men  who 
served  under  him  so  fond  and  proud  of  their 
Admiral,  and  indeed  in  this  again  he  is  like  Nelson, 
who  could  talk  of  his  ‘  band  of  brothers  ’  at  the  Nile. 
And  besides  this,  his  sympathy  gave  him  a  power  of 
inspiring  the  younger  men  which  might  have  been 
denied  to  another  leader  even  of  equal  achievements 
— which  was  denied  to  Rodney,  for  instance.  Of 
Hawke,  as  of  Nelson,  it  may  be  said  that  he  founded 
a  school,  and  though  in  1781  Horace  Walpole  could 
write,  ‘  Lord  Hawke  is  dead,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  bequeathed  his  mantle  to  anybody,’  yet  six 
months  later  ‘  Rodney  had  won  the  only  battle 
that  could  be  ranked  with  Quiberon  since  the  days 
of  Blake,’  and  there  was  a  young  captain  on  the 
American  station,  Horatio  Nelson  by  name,  who  was 
to  show  in  a  few  years’  time  that  the  mantle,  with 
a  double  portion  of  the  spirit,  had  fallen  on  him. 

BOOKS. 

Mahan  :  Sea-Power.  Burrows  :  Life  of  Hawke. 


LECTURE  VI. 

JAMES  COOK,  THE  DISCOVERER. 

There  are  great  differences  among  Empire-builders 
— at  any  rate,  in  outward  appearance.  Some  are 
Rulers,  like  Alfred  the  Great  ;  and  the  principles 
of  their  rule  are  the  principles  on  which  the  Empire 
has  been  built.  Others  are  Adventurers  and  Fighters, 
like  Francis  Drake  ;  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
adventured  and  fought  is  the  spirit  which  has  made 
the  Empire  live.  Others  are  Victors,  like  Clive  or 
Wolfe  ;  and  the  place  and  moment  of  their  Victory 
have  caused  Victory  inevitably  to  lead  to  conquest. 
Others  are  far-sighted  statesmen,  like  Cecil  Rhodes, 
about  whom  there  is  only  one  thing  stranger  than 
their  dreams,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  their  strange 
dreams  come  true.  Yet  others  are  of  the  type  of 
the  man  whom  we  are  to  study  to-day,  James  Cook, 
who  start  out  with  no  other  object  than  that  of 
doing  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  they 
shall  be  called,  who  find  life  opening  many  avenues 
before  them,  and  who,  by  what  some  men  call 
Chance  and  others  the  over-ruling  Providence  of 
God,  choose  a  way  that  leads,  in  Carlyle’s  words, 
‘to  the  high  places  of  the  Universe,  and  to  the 
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golden  mountain-tops  where  dwell  the  spirits  of 
the  dawn.’ 

Such  a  man,  I  say,  was  James  Cook.  He  was  no 
Ruler,  no  Fighter,  no  Conqueror,  no  Dreamer,  and 
if  he  shared  the  love  of  Adventure  with  all  the  rest, 
it  was  of  Adventure  in  a  steady-going  aspect — i.e.^ 
as  part  of  his  daily  duty,  and  as  a  means  of  earning 
his  daily  bread.  His  life  and  work,  in  fact,  are 
those  of  an  ordinary — almost  of  a  typical — English¬ 
man.  He  had  that  ‘  capacity  for  taking  infinite 
pains  ’  which  is  Carlyle’s  definition  of  Genius,  and 
he  had  the  ‘  canniness  ’—the  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
the  unerring  choice  of  the  better  of  two  alternatives 
— which  marks  the  Anglian  on  both  sides  of  the 
Border.  Not  much  appearance  of  an  ‘Empire- 
builder  ’  about  him  !  And  yet  it  was  Cook’s  for¬ 
tune,  or  destiny,  to  leave  to  England  a  legacy  no 
less  valuable— if  the  proper  meaning  of  ‘  valuable  ’ 
be  remembered — than  that  which  Columbus,  the 
man  of  Genius,  left  to  Spain.  For  in  Australia 
Great  Britain  has  found  gold-mines  as  rich  as  those 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  an  opening  for  her  sons  and 
daughters  such  as  Central  and  South  America  never 
offered  to  the  followers  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  and 
a  New  World  which,  in  a  nobler  sense  than  that  even 
of  Canning’s  epigram,  may  redress  the  balance  of  the 
Old.  We  are  as  yet  only  beginning  to  see  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  great  island-continent  of  Australia, 
and  of  New  Zealand,  ‘  the  Great  Britain  of  the 
South.’  Yet  we  can  see  that  they  have  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  a  great  and  marvellous  future,  and  it  was 
the  former  apprentice  of  a  Yorkshire  grocer  who 
first  made  them  known  to  us. 
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James  Cook,  if  ever  the  term  is  permissible,  was 
‘  a  self-made  man.’  Born  the  second  son  of  a 
Yorkshire  farm-labourer,  and  beginning  life  in  his 
father’s  footsteps,  he  had,  as  we  can  see,  ‘  little 
backing  from  his  family  and  his  connections.’ 
From  the  age  of  eight  till  his  thirteenth  year  he 
had  the  first  great  opportunity  of  his  life,  for  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  on  which  his  father  was  employed 
had  him  instructed  at  the  village  school.  At  thirteen 
came  a  change,  and  though  at  first  it  did  not  promise 
much,  it  proved  presently  to  be  the  turning-point 
of  his  life.  He  left  the  farm,  he  left  school,  he  left 
the  moorland  country  where  he  had  been  born,  and 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  draper  and  grocer  at 
Staithes,  a  fishing- village  on  the  North-East  York¬ 
shire  coast,  some  fifteen  miles  away.  That  step  did 
not  seem  likely  to  end  in  a  career  of  adventure, 
which  should  make  the  name  of  Cook  known  at 
the  Antipodes  :  from  behind  the  plough  to  behind 
the  counter  is  no  great  advance  towards  ‘  the  high 
places  of  the  Universe.’  But  we  must  remember 
that  while  his  old  home  was  ‘  uplandish  ’ — away 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men — his  new  home  was 
by  the  sea,  and  tales  of  ‘  outlandish  ’  places  were 
to  be  heard  there  from  the  lips  of  men  who  had 
seen  marvels — or  said  they  had — with  their  own 
eyes.  In  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  biography  there  is 
an  excellent  account  of  the  influence  of  the  little 
seaport  on  the  lad.  ‘  Whenever  he  could  get  out¬ 
side  the  shop,  he  listened  to  the  talk  of  the  sea¬ 
faring  men.  He  heard  many  things  strange  and 
wonderful  :  how  the  men  went  forth  at  night  in  all 
weathers  to  catch  the  herring  and  the  cod  ;  how 
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some  of  them  had  served  on  colliers  and  coasters, 
and  so  knew  all  the  ports  and  the  humours  of  each 
from  Whitby  to  Wapping  ;  how  some,  again,  had 
gone  forth  to  the  Arctic  seas  in  whalers,  and  had 
met  with  perils  many  and  various  among  the  bears, 
the  ice  and  the  great  whales.  Nay,  there  were 
some  who  had  been  pressed  into  His  Majesty’s 
service,  fought  His  Majesty’s  battles,  and  returned 
home  again  none  the  worse  for  their  years  afloat, 
even  though  their  backs  bore  marks  of  the  captain’s 
discipline.  .  .  .  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  one 
or  two  who  had  sailed  through  the  Strait  Le  Maire 
and  up  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  even  beyond 
and  north  of  the  Island  of  California,  .  .  .  and  so 
across  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  .  .  .  and  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  home.’ 

Small  wonder  if  the  apprentice’s  heart  were  set 
on  seeing  these  distant  lands ;  and  small  wonder 
that  his  life  in  the  shop  grew  tame  and  wearisome 
— so  wearisome  that  at  last  he  did  what  Robinson 
Crusoe  had  done  before  him*  and  ran  away  to  sea. 
He  exchanged  one  apprenticeship  for  another,  being 
bound  to  a  firm  of  ship-owners  at  Whitby,  who 
traded  in  coal  and  timber  with  London  and  the 
Baltic  ports.  From  apprentice  he  became  able  sea¬ 
man,  from  able  seaman  mate,  for  after  ten  years  of 
these  short  voyages,  being  then  twenty-four,  he  was 
appointed  second  officer  of  a  collier.  His  work  was 
not  so  brilliant  or  his  promotion  so  rapid  as  that  of 
Clive  or  of  Wolfe,  who  were  both  born  within  the 
same  five  years  as  Cook.  By  1752,  Clive,  who  was 
three  years  older  than  Cook,  had  made  his  name 
at  Arcot,-  Kauveripauk  and  Trichinopoli,  and  was 
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hailed  as  £  The  Daring  in  War  ’  by  the  sepoys  of  a 
great  province  ;  while  Wolfe,  who  was  but  a  year 
older,  had  fought  in  seven  campaigns  and  risen  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  But  such  as  Cook’s 
work  was,  it  had  been  well  done,  and  its  lessons  well 
mastered  ;  and  such  promotion  as  had  come  to  him 
had  been  as  well  earned  as  Clive’s  or  Wolfe’s.  For 
three  years  more  the  uneventful  life  of  a  collier’s 
mate  was  his,  and  then,  in  1755,  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  came  another 
great  change. 

Everyone  could  see  that  war  was  coming.  The 
paths  of  France  and  England  crossed  each  other 
in  two  hemispheres  and  three  continents.  Even 
if  there  was  peace  in  Europe,  French  and  English 
were  fighting  on  opposite  sides  in  India  and  North 
America.  The  issue  would  really  be  fought  out 
on  the  sea,  and  on  the  sea,  therefore,  it  behoved 
Great  Britain  to  put  forth  all  her  strength.  Ships 
must  be  got  ready,  armed,  provisioned  and  manned, 
and  if  the  first  three  were  matters  only  of  money  and 
work,  the  last  was  a  more  difficult  business.  For 
in  those  days  the  Royal  Navy  was  not  so  highly 
esteemed  as  now.  Pay  was  small,  provisions  were 
bad,  punishments  were  heavy  and  brutal.  Sailors 
would  not  willingly  enter,  and  when  they  were 
urgently  needed  they  had  to  be  got  hold  of  by 
force.  The  press-gang  was  the  usual  method  of 
getting  hold  of  men,  and  a  beautifully  simple 
method  it  was.  Some  dark  night  a  raid  would  be 
made  on  the  houses  of  a  seaport  town  by  a  party  of 
officers  and  men  from  one  of  His  Majesty’s  ships. 
All  likely-looking  men  who  had  no  sufficient  excuse 
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(and  a  good  many  who  had)  were  seized  and  taken  on 
board.  A  selection  was  made  of  the  most  promising, 
who  were  kept  willy-nilly  as  ‘  impressed  men,’  and 
the  process  would  be  repeated  till  either  the  ship’s 
company  was  completed,  or  there  were  no  more  men 
to  be  found  in  that  port. 

James  Cook’s  position,  though  he  was  mate  of  a 
collier,  would  not  be  considered  important  enough 
to  excuse  him  should  he  find  himself  pressed.  His 
voyages  lay  between  Whitby  and  London,  and  in 
the  latter  port  the  press  was  very  hot.  It  was  very 
likely,  therefore,  that  before  long  he  would  find 
himself  kidnapped,  and  reduced  from  a  position  of 
command  to  that  of  an  ordinary  seaman,  above 
which  he  could  hardly  hope  to  rise.  It  was  not  a 
very  bright  outlook.  But  there  was  another  course 
open  to  him.  A  bounty  was  offered  for  seamen 
who  would  volunteer  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and, 
what  was  even  better,  there  was  a  far  greater  chance 
of  promotion  for  the  volunteer  than  for  the  pressed 
man.  James  Cook,  you  remember,  was  a  York- 
shireman,  and  the  characteristic  of  Yorkshiremen, 
as  of  their  near  neighbours  and  kinsmen  the  Lowland 
Scots,  is  ‘  canniness  ’ — the  quick  recognition  on  which 
side  the  bread  is  buttered-  This  canniness  came 
out  now.  It  was  true,  in  more  ways  than  one,  that 
‘  a  volunteer  is  worth  three  pressed  men.’  Cook 
had  a  proper  sense  of  his  own  worth,  and  accordingly 
he  volunteered.  He  got  the  bounty  (£10,  I  think) 
at  once  ;  he  got  promotion  in  a  year  and  other  steps 
after  that,  so  that  within  three  years  he  was 
‘  master,’  or  navigating  officer,  of  one  of  His 
Majesty’s  ships,  perhaps  the  most  responsible 
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position,  next  to  the  captain’s,  on  board  a  man-of- 
war.  His  early  services  in  the  Royal  Navy  must 
be  passed  over  very  briefly.  He  served  under 
Boscawen  in  the  capture  of  Louisbourg,  where 
Wolfe  had  his  first  chance  as  a  Brigadier-General. 
He  went  in  the  Mercury  to  the  expedition  against 
Quebec,  where  he  had  what  his  biographer  calls 
‘  the  dangerous  and  difficult  service  ’  of  taking  the 
soundings  in  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  anchorage 
of  the  fleet,  and  ‘  performed  it  in  the  most  complete 
manner,’  furnishing  the  Admiral  with  ‘  as  correct 
and  complete  a  draught  as  could  have  been  made 
after  our  countrymen  were  in  possession  of  Quebec.’ 
After  this  he  completed  the  survey  and  charting 
of  the  whole  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  from 
1763  to  1767  he  held  a  special  appointment  for  survey 
work  in  Newfoundland.  When  he  returned  on  the 
accomplishment  of  his  task  it  was  to  receive  almost 
immediately  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  and  the 
command  of  a  scientific  and  exploring  expedition 
in  the  Pacific. 

His  rise  in  the  world,  though  not  so  rapid,  was 
quite  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Wolfe  or  Clive.  As 
Besant  puts  it  :  ‘  There  is  no  other  case  on  record 
in  which  a  sailor-boy,  starting  in  the  very  lowest 
place  with  the  humblest  origin  and  the  very  smallest 
outfit  of  learning,  has  so  far  succeeded  as  to  be 
promoted  at  thirty  to  the  rank  of  master  in  the 
King’s  navy,  and  to  be  selected  immediately  after¬ 
wards  for  the  performance  of  work  requiring  great 
technical  knowledge.  .  .  .  Special  knowledge,  as 
well  as  special  aptitude,  must  have  been  his.  How 
he  acquired  it  ...  it  is  impossible  to  learn,’  but  most 
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of  it  must  have  been  acquired  after  his  entrance 
into  the  Navy.  After  the  first  few  years,  ampler 
opportunities  came  to  him.  It  is  clear  that  he 
made  the  most  of  them,  and  his  appointment  in 
1768  is  the  best  evidence  that  we  could  have.  Let 
us  look  at  the  scene  of  his  new  work,  the  great 
Pacific  Ocean. 


The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  and  it  may  well 
strike  us  with  a  shock  of  surprise,  is  that  very  little  of 
the  Pacific  was  charted,  or,  indeed,  known,  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this — 
the  preoccupation  of  the  nations  of  Europe  in  their 
enterprises  in  America  and  India  ;  the  impossibility 
of  keeping  crews  healthy  during  long  voyages,  and 
the  consequent  prevalence  of  scurvy  (read  the 
story  of  Anson’s  voyage  about  1740  if  you  want 
to  know  the  ghastly  terrors  of  a  long  voyage  in 
unknown  seas  in  those  days)  ;  and,  perhaps  more 
paralysing  than  all  else,  the  want  of  any  special 
motive  for  discovery.  You  know  the  old  riddle, - 
‘  Why  does  a  hen  cross  the  road  in  wet  weather  ?’ 
and  its  answer,  ‘  To  get  to  the  other  side.’  Well, 
the  Pacific  was  a  road,  and  a  road  only,  for  two 
hundred  years  after  its  discovery  ;  and  the  hens,  or 
traders,  were  only  concerned  to  get  across  from 
America  to  Asia  or  the  other  way.  Now  it  so 
happened  that,  very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the 
great  ocean,  the  voyagers  found  two  very  easy  routes, 
one  from  east  to  west,  and  the  other  from  west  to 
east.  Running  up  the  coast  of  South  America  to 
about  thirteen  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  they 
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struck  the  north-east  trades,  which  took  them  across 
to  Asia  in  about  eighty  days.  To  return  they  would 
push  a  little  further  north,  and  there  strike  ‘  the 
westerlies,’  in  which  a  voyage  of  about  the  same 
length  would  bring  them  to  the  shores  of  America 
again.  That  was  so  satisfactory  that  everyone  con¬ 
tinued  to  follow  these  routes,  and  you  can  see  that 
they  fall  practically  clear  of  land  the  whole  way. 
For  a  long  while,  therefore,  the  Pacific  was  a 
black  sheet,  streaked  in  the  northern  half  of  it 
with  two  narrow  belts  of  light.  What  there  might 
be  in  the  southern  half  no  one  knew,  and  few 
cared. 

All  this  while,  however,  an  old  idea  lived  on,  a 
survival  from  the  theories  of  Ptolemy,  the  most 
distinguished  geographer  of  ancient  times.  He  had 
held  that  Africa  reached  to  the  South  Pole,  and  was 
not  a  peninsula  at  all,  but  joined  to  a  great  southern 
continent.  For  more  than  1,300  years  men  con¬ 
tinued  to  believe  that,  and  even  after  Da  Gama’s 
voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India  had 
shown  that  it  was  untrue,  the  old  idea  was  not 
dispelled,  but  altered.  In  men’s  minds  the  southern 
continent  had  shifted  further  south,  but  it  still 
existed.  When  Magellan  had  passed  through  his 
Straits  into  the  Pacific,  it  was  not  realized  for  sixty 
years  that  the  land  to  the  south  was  only  a  small 
island,  and  even  when  Drake’s  voyages  had  proved 
this,  the  imaginary  continent  only  shifted  a  few 
hundred  miles  further  south  again,  and  New  Holland, 
New  Guinea  and  New  Zealand,  when  discovered, 
were  all  thought  to  be  parts  of  it.  (See  maps  of 
Frobisher  and  Hondius,  1578  and  1590.) 
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With  the  peace  that  closed  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  (1713),  however,  more  interest  began  to 
be  taken  in  discovery.  Adventurous  sailors  like 
Drake  and  Cavendish,  Dampier,  Morgan,  and  Clap- 
pert  on  had  always  from  time  to  time  enjoyed  the 
risks  and  hopes  of  sailing  these  unknown  waters,  and 
there,  though  they  did  not  of  course  discover  a 
Southern  continent,  they  found  many  lovely  and 
delightful  groups  of  islands,  and  presently  their 
stories  concerning  them  ‘  fired  the  English  brain 
with  the  thought  of  the  Pacific,  as  in  Elizabeth’s 
time  it  had  been  fired  with  the  thought  of  the  West 
Indies.’  The  outcome  of  this  renewed  interest  was 
in  due  course  Government  action,  and  between 
1740  and  1765  there  ensued  the  voyages  of  Anson, 
Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret,  all  of  them  officers 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  specially  commissioned  by 
the  Admiralty.  For  various  reasons,  however,  not 
very  much  in  the  way  of  discovery  was  done  by 
these  expeditions,  and  when  Cook  was  appointed 
to  his  command  in  1768  the  Pacific  was  still  ‘  a 
black  sheet,’  on  which  only  a  few  additional  zigzag 
streaks  of  light  had  been  traced  since  Drake’s 
day,  and  ‘  Terra  Australis  ’  was  still  believed  to 
exist. 

It  was  to  be  Cook’s  work  to  throw  a  flood  of  light 
on  this  dark  ocean,  as  his  instructions  show.  ‘  I 
was  ordered  to  proceed  directly  to  Otaheite,  and 
after  astronomical  observations  should  be  com¬ 
pleted,  to  prosecute  the  design  of  making  discoveries 
in  the  South  Pacific  by  proceeding  to  the  south  as 
far  as  latitude  40  degrees  ;  then  if  I  found  no  land 
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to  proceed  to  the  west  between  40  degrees  and 
35  degrees  till  I  fell  in  with  New  Zealand,  which  I 
was  to  explore  ;  and  thence  to  return  to  England.’ 
How  he  carried  out  his  orders  the  preface  to  his 
account  of  his  second  voyage  shows  us.  He  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  August  26,  1768,  touched  at 
various  places,  and  entered  the  Pacific  by  Cape 
Horn  in  January,  1769.  He  pursued  as  direct  a 
course  as  possible  for  Otaheite,  which  he  reached 
in  April,  discovering  various  groups  of  islands  on 
the  way.  At  Otaheite  they  remained  three  months 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  which  was  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  voyage,  then  discovered  the 
Society  Islands,  and,  turning  south,  reached  the 
fortieth  parallel  as  directed,  and  traversed  an 
uncharted  ocean  westwards  till  they  fell  in  with 
New  Zealand  in  October.  It  was  plain  that  Terra 
Australis,  if  it  existed,  was  further  south  than  men 
had  supposed.  Five  months  were  spent  in  exploring 
the  New  Zealand  coasts,  and  in  March,  1770,  they 
proceeded  to  New  Holland,  and  having  surveyed 
the  whole  eastern  coast  from  Botany  Bay  to  Cape 
York,  ‘which  part  had  not  before  been  visited,’ 
proclaimed  it  British  territory  under  the  name  of 
New  South  Wales.  Thence  through  Torres  Strait 
— the  existence  of  which  proved  that  Australia  and 
New  Guinea  were  separate  islands,  and  not  part  of 
the  great  continent — the  voyage  proceeded  along  a 
well-known  track  by  Java  and  the  Cape  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  summer  of  1771. 

The  three  things  which  seemed  to  have  impressed 
him  most  on  this  first  voyage  were  :  First,  the  fact 
that  New  Zealand  and  New  Guinea  were  not  joined 
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to  New  Holland  ;  secondly,  the  vast  size  of  New 
Holland  itself  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  dreadful  ravages 
of  scurvy  among  his  crew.  The  last  might  well  force 
itself  on  his  attention.  Of  the  eighty-five  persons 
on  board,  forty  were  stricken  with  the  disease  and 
twenty-three  actually  died,  among  them  many  who 
filled  the  most  important  posts  in  the  expedition. 

‘  It  was  the  last  scientific  voyage  in  which  scurvy 
was  to  demand  such  an  enormous  proportion  of 
victims.  Cook  was  going  to  prove  himself  the  best 
physician,  ever  known,’  for  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  and  before  his  next  voyage  he  had  studied 
the  subject  sufficiently  to  learn  how  disease  might 
be  warded  off.  If  he  had  discovered  nothing  but 
groups  of  small  islands,  he  would  still  deserve  our 
gratitude  as  the  first  Professor  and  Practitioner  of 
the  Science  and  Art  of  Antiscorbutics. 

The  account  of  this  voyage  aroused  great  interest, 
but  little  public  recognition  was  given  to  Cook.  He 
was  promoted  Commander,  and  that,  I  think,  was 
all  that  was  then  done  for  the  man  who  had  given 
us  the  right  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Well, 
it  was  at  any  rate  more  than  Cabot  had  had  three 
centuries  earlier  for  discovering  the  island  of  New¬ 
foundland,  which  was  to  be  our  first  colony.  ‘  To 
hym  that  found  the  New  Isle,  ten  pound,’  says  an 
entry  in  the  accounts  of  Henry  VII.,  and  Cook’s 
‘  step  ’  was  worth  at  any  rate  more  than  £10.  But 
there  was  doubtless  an  understanding  at  the 
Admiralty  that  if  another  expedition  were  planned, 
Cook  was  the  man  to  take  charge  of  it. 

The  opportunity  soon  came.  Controversy,  which 
had  never  entirely  died  down,  now  began  again  to 
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rage  round  the  existence  of  Terra  Australis. 
Banished  by  discoverers  from  one  region,  belief  in  it 
was  not  surrendered  entirely,  and,  as  Besant  says  : 
‘  In  the  minds  of  many  who  thought  and  wrote  about 
it,  it  contained  treasures  greater  than  any  which 
had  been  found  in  the  Americas  ;  it  was  populated 
by  a  highly-civilized  race  ;  it  would  be  a  possession 
for  that  European  nation  which  should  find  it  and 
claim  it  greater  and  richer  than  were  ever  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  the  West.’  So  another 
expedition  was  planned  to  settle  the  matter  beyond 
dispute,  and  in  April,  1772,  Cook  sailed  on  his 
second  voyage. 

This  time  he  was  to  turn  east  instead  of  west, 
for  thirty  years  earlier  at  a  point  nearly  due  south 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  French  discoverer  had 
reported  land  which  was  thought  to  be  part  of 
the  continent.  Cook’s  first  business  was  to  prove  or 
disprove  this  guess.  If  it  were  correct,  he  was  to 
explore  the  new  land  :  if  incorrect,  he  was  to  stand 
southward  and  then  eastward  ‘  in  further  search  of 
the  said  continent,  .  .  .  keeping  in  high  latitudes, 
and  prosecuting  my  discoveries  as  near  the  pole  as 
possible  until  I  had  circumnavigated  the  globe.  .  .  .’ 

After  leaving  the  Cape,  he  reached  a  point  one 
hundred  miles  south  of  the  French  voyager’s  head¬ 
land,  and,  finding  no  land,  pressed  south  again  till 
stopped  by  the  ice.  Then  it  was  time  to  turn  north¬ 
wards,  and  according^  he  steered  for  New  Zealand, 
which  he  reached  in  March,  1773.  Three  months 
were  spent  in  new  surveys  of  the  coasts,  and  he  then 
revisited  Otaheite  and  other  Pacific  groups,  returning 
once  more  to  New  Zealand  in  November.  After  a 
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brief  rest  he  sailed  a  second  time  to  the  Antarctic, 
and  saw  that  Great  Ice  Barrier  which  has  lately 
been  so  well  described  by  Captain  Scott  of  the 
Discovery.  It  was  impossible  to  risk  their  small 
vessels  in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the  barrier,  and 
accordingly  he  stood  to  the  north,  and  spent  nearly 
all  the  year  1774  in  wandering,  like  a  modern 
Ulysses,  over  the  unknown  waters.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  he  made  one  more  attempt  to  discover 
the  southern  continent  (unsuccessfully,  as  we  know), 
and  then,  having  circumnavigated  the  globe,  he 
arrived  at  Spithead  just  three  years  after  he  had 
left  it. 

The  voyage  had  been  of  a  different  character  from 
the  last.  No  great  discoveries  had  been  made,  but 
an  inveterate  theory  had  been  disproved  ;  and  if  the 
world  was  no  richer  by  gaining  any  great  new  fact, 
it  was  the  richer  by  losing  a  great  old  error.  In  one 
particular,  certainly,  it  had  been  a  fortunate  voyage. 
Though  it  had  lasted  three  years,  only  four  men  had 
died,  and  none  of  them  from  scurvy. 

Of  his  third  and  last  voyage,  which  began  a  year 
after  his  return,  I  can  say  but  little  here.  The 
purpose  of  it  was  more  general  than  before.  He 
was  to  find  a  North-West  Passage  if  possible  ;  he  was 
to  collect  all  the  information  he  could  of  every  sort, 
and  he  was  to  take  possession  of  whatever  lands  he 
thought  desirable.  Nor  can  I  tell  the  story  of  his 
death,  which  surely  is  well  known  to  all,  in  anything 
but  the  briefest  outline.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
for  two  and  a  half  years  Cook  roamed  the  world 
from  Plymouth  to  Table  Bay,  thence  to  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  northwards  past  group  after  group 
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of  islands  to  Hawaii,  and  then  eastwards  till  he 
struck  the  North  American  coast,  which  he  followed 
up  till  he  reached  Bering  Straits.  He  penetrated 
the  Arctic  Circle  as  he  had  penetrated  the  Antarctic, 
but  only  again  to  find  his  path  blocked  by  the  ice, 
and  presently,  giving  up  all  hope  of  a  North-West 
Passage,  he  ran  south  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
(Hawaii)  once  more.  It  was  his  last  voyage  on  the 
open  sea. 

For  at  Hawaii,  where  at  first  the  discoverers  had 
been  welcomed,  and  indeed  worshipped  as  gods, 
they  were  seen  on  their  later  visits  to  be  but  men,  and 
men  with  all  the  infirmities,  passions,  lusts  and 
greed  of  other  men.  The  old  reverence  for  them 
went  first,  then  the  respect,  then  even  the  fear  which 
they  had  inspired.  Quarrels  broke  out  between 
the  strangers  and  the  natives,  and  presently  the 
chief  of  the  island  stole  one  of  the  boats  of  Cook’s 
ship.  Cook  determined  to  carry  matters  with  a 
high  hand.  He  went  on  shore,  and  bade  the  King 
come  on  board  with  him  and  stay  there  till  the 
boat  was  restored.  The  King  hesitated,  the  natives 
crowded  round  with  arms  in  their  hands.  One  of 
them  attacked  Cook  with  a  spear,  and  was  promptly 
shot.  Other  shots  were  fired  from  the  boats,  and 
as  Cook  turned  to  give  orders  to  cease  fii'ing,  he  was 
stabbed  by  two  chiefs,  and  fell  lifeless  into  the 
water.  ‘  Thus,’  as  Besant  notes,  ‘  ended  ingloriously, 
and  as  the  result  of  an  ill-advised  attempt  at  high¬ 
handed  justice,  the  life  of  the  greatest  navigator 
of  any  age.’ 

What  are  we  to  say  of  his  work  ?  Sir  Walter 
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Besant  has  summed  it  up  with  such  admirable 
conciseness  that  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  again 
from  his  book  : 

‘  He  discovered  the  Society  Islands  ;  he  proved 
New  Zealand  to  be  two  islands,  and  he  surveyed  its 
coasts  ;  he  followed  the  unknown  shores  of  New 
Holland  for  2,000  miles,  and  proved  that  it  was 
separated  from  New  Guinea ;  he  traversed  the 
Antarctic  Ocean  on  three  successive  voyages,  and 
proved  that  the  dream  of  the  great  southern 
continent  had  no  foundation,  unless  it  was  close 
around  the  Pole,  and  so  beyond  the  reach  of  ships  ; 
he  discovered  and  explored  a  great  part  of  New 
Caledonia,  the  largest  island  in  the  South  Pacific 
next  to  New  Zealand  ;  he  found  .  .  .  Georgia  and 
Sandwichland,  the  southernmost  land  yet  known  ; 
he  discovered  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  he  explored 
3,500  miles  of  the  North  American  coast,  and  he 
traversed  the  icy  seas  of  the  North  Pacific,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  south,  in  search  of  theTpassage 
which  he  failed  to  discover.’ 

Yes,  all  this  is  true.  But  he  might  have  done  all 
this  and  more,  and  yet  not  have  earned  the  title 
of  Empire-builder.  It  was  because  he  worked  not 
for  himself  but  for  his  country,  and  because  his 
country  had  the  wit  to  appreciate  and  the  strength 
to  appropriate  the  results  of  his  work,  that  he 
deserves  the  name.  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
lecture  that  Cook  left  to  Great  Britain  a  legacy  no 
less  valuable  than  that  which  Columbus  left  to 
Spain,  if  the  true  meaning  of  ‘  valuable  ’  be  remem¬ 
bered.  For  the  value  of  a  legacy  depends  largely 
on  the  use  that  the  inheritor  is  able  or  willing  to 
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make  of  it ;  and  it  would  have  been  of  little 
use  to  us  that  Cook  had  discovered,  surveyed 
and  even  proclaimed  the  annexation  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  unless  we  had  been  prepared 
to  make  those  lands  our  own  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name. 

But,  fortunately  for  the  Empire,  the  tidings  of  the 
discoveries  came  to  England  at  a  great  crisis.  The 
news  of  Cook’s  latest  discoveries  and  of  his  death 
reached  home  in  1780.  The  next  year  Cornwallis 
surrendered  at  Yorktown,  and  it  was  certain  that 
we  had  lost  the  thirteen  colonies.  We  are  proud  in 
believing  that  it  is  a  great  and  constant  character¬ 
istic  of  the  race  never  to  know  when  we  are  beaten, 
or,  if  we  are  forced  to  recognise  defeat,  to  determine 
in  one  and  the  same  instant  that  the  defeat  shall 
be  retrieved.  Certainly  at  that  dark  hour  we  seem 
to  notice  this  characteristic  showing  itself.  Mr. 
Lucas,  one  of  the  clearest -sighted  of  colonial  his¬ 
torians,  has  expressed  the  truth  exactly  in  the 
phrase  :  ‘  As  soon  as  Britain  realized  that  she  had 
finally  lost  the  United  States  she  set  herself  to 
colonize  Australia.’ 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a  strange  method 
of  ‘  colonization  ’  that  we  chose,  but  it  was  probably 
the  best  available  at  the  time,  and  assuredly,  whether 
it  were  good  or  bad,  it  was  better  than  leaving  it 
alone  till  a  more  promising  one  could  be  found. 
Everyone  knows  the  story  of  the  voyage  of  Captain 
Phillip,  R.N.,  and  his  ship-load  of  involuntary 
emigrants,  but  few  trouble  to  remember  that  he 
was  only  just  in  time  to  secure  the  fruits  of  James 
Cook’s  labours.  Six  days  after  his  arrival  at  Cook’s 
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old  harbour  of  Botany  Bay  two  French  men-of-war 
appeared  off  the  coast.  ‘  England,’  as  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  says,  ‘  perhaps  acquired  Australia  by  one 
week’s  priority.’ 

I  have  no  time,  and  this  is  not  the  place,  to  recall 
to  your  minds  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  colonies 
of  the  South.  Their  first  half-century,  it  is  true, 
saw  a  very  slow  rate  of  growth.  But  if  slow,  it  was 
sure,  and  the  foundations  were  well  and  truly  laid. 
What  they  will  grow  to  be  in  the  future  is  beyond 
our  knowledge,  though  not  beyond  our  conjecture  ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  James  Cook  would  be 
astonished  if  he  could  see  the  Sydney  or  Melbourne 
of  to-day.  Yet  another  emotion  would,  I  think, 
stir  him  as  well  as  astonishment,  and  that  would 
be  thankfulness  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  do 
his  share — an  indispensable  share — in  bringing  these 
lands  within  the  Empire. 

BOOKS  RECOMMENDED. 

Sir  W.  Besant  :  Captain  Cook  (‘  Men  of  Action  ’). 

Woodward  :  Expansion  of  British  Empire. 
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